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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 
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HE sense of some half-obscure danger on the Continent, 
though lulled by the Christmas holidays, does not pass 
away. If negotiations are going on between the three Imperial 
Powers, as is supposed iv Berlin, they produce no result, for 
the Powers watch one another as eagerly as before. All Austrian 
officers belonging to regiments in Galicia have been ordered to 
rejoin them, and the journals are advising an immediate war 
loan, some forecast of which may have expedited a great social 
concession jast made by the Emperor to the Rothschild family. 
Rumours, too, are afloat, but officially denied, that Count 
Andraasy, who in the event of a struggle with Russia would be 
called to the helm, is about to supersede Count Kalnoky. On 
the other side, it appears to be true that a Russian 
corps d’armée has been stationed in Bessarabia, and that 
the concentration of troops in Poland has been almost 
completed. Of the number of these troops, however, no trust- 
worthy estimate can be formed. Some reporters talk of four 
hundred thousand men, which would mean war almost imme- 
diately, as no Government unless it expected war would attempt 
to supply such an army in a country not too rich; but this 
must be a gross exaggeration. Alexander IT. never collected two 
hundred thousand men for his war with Turkey. ll that 
can bé said is that Russia is preparing, whether for defence 
or attack, that Austria is preparing, and that Germany, as 
usual, is ready. 








The perfect tranquillity of France in the face of the rumours 
from the East remains to be explained. The Paris correspondents 
scarcely allude to them, and the newspapers are satisfied that 
the scare has been got up in order that the Governments of 
Germany and Austria may increase their armies. It is said, 
however, that one cause of the tranquillity is a decision that in 
the event of war, France shall not at first interfere. She has no 
interest in the quarrel between Austria and Russia, and a great 
interest in not moving until Germany is well engaged. In the 
interim, M. Carnot, according to the correspondent of the Times, 
is acquiring “ popularity” by shooting in the national forests, and 
promising to give entertainments at the Elysée. Neither amuse- 
ment is caleulated to attract votes, but the story shows that the 
President has no immediate or pressing preoccupation. Be it 
observed that the French Army has no magazine-rifle yet. 

{ 


It is stated with some energy that although the Rgumanian 
Government professes neutrality in the expected war, it will 
really join Austria-Hungary, and has, in fact, already acceded 
tortie League of Peace. This is probable, as the Government 
has never forgiven the conduct of Russia in taking away 
Roumanian territory after Roumanian troops had assisted in 
the reduétion of Plevna. Moreover, King Charles is favour- 
able to the design of a Balkan Federation under the pro- 
tection of Austria, and in the event of Germany joining 
in, would certainly not fight against his own House. He 








cannot, from the geographical position of his territories, remain 
neutral. It is to be noted that the Slavophil opposition 
to his Government, especially in Moldavia, is becoming bitter, and 
is represented in the telegrams as assuming “an anti-dynastic 
form.” This is unlikely, as there is no Pretender, and the troops 
believe in King Charles; but if war is coming, we shall hear of 
serious attempts to undermine his authority. The War Minister, 
on asking for a vote of 60,000,000 fr. to be spent on war 
preparations, was attacked with savage violence in the 
Chamber, and the Ministers were openly accused of wanting 
to steal the money. Nobody believed that, but it expressed the 
party hatred. 


It is believed that Prince Bismarck is growing anxious as t : re 
the supreme command in Germany in the event of war. Th 


Emperor is far too old to lead his troops in person, the Crown: » 


Prince is far too ill, and Prince William, the next heir, holds no 
definite position. It might happen, therefore, in a most serious 
emergency, that the Hohenzollern family had no competent 
representative. The Crown Prince, according to a Reuter’s 
telegram from Berlin, published in the Times in large type, has 
accordingly been asked to consent to an arrangement whereby,“ in 
certain contingencies,” a Regent would be appointed. The Crown 
Prince, however, after consulting with those “competent to 
advise,” has declined the proposal. Everything, therefore, remains 
as before; but if the Crown Prince does not rapidly recover, which 
is most improbable, the proposal will be made again, possibly, if 
the emergency is acute, under circumstances admitting of no 
refusal. There is great dread of this necessity among the 
family and friends of the Crown Prince, and this is one reason 
of the contradictory telegrams about his health, and of the 
fluctuations, in the Berlin view, as to the possibility of war. 
Providence cannot be resisted; but if the Prince lives, it is of 
high moment to all around him that he should be Emperor, if 
only for a week. 


If a Regent is appointed in Germany, it must, of course, be 
Prince William. His mothers the Crown Princess, is competent 
to all political duties; but her position as Princess Royal of 
England is not in her favour, and the Emperor’s most pressing 
duty is not political. He is the active Commander-in-Chief of 
his Army, and in practice it is most difficult to delegate this 
function to a subject whose impartiality is not trusted like that 
of the Sovereign. This power could not be exercised by a 
woman. It appears, moreover, to be forgotten that the strictest 
Salic Law exists in Germany; not only are women debarred 
from thrones, but those who claim through them. Hanover was 
lost to the British dynasty through the operation of this law, 
and Luxemburg would, in the event of a woman succeeding to 
the throne of Holland, be lost to the House of Orange- 
Nassau. It is improbable that, in the face of such a principle, 
@ woman would be recognised as Regent, though, of course, as 
matter of fact, women have repeatedly ruled German States. 
The mother of the present Emperor, Queen Louisa, was, for 
example, for many years the true ruler of Prussia; but admirable 
as she personally was, the precedent does not live in German 
memories as a success. 


Mr. Gladstone left Hawarden for the Continent on Monday, 
and was received with great enthusiasm at various places on 
his route; but at Dover, on Tuesday, he was hooted and snow- 
balled by an unmannerly crowd as he left the station for the 
Town Hall, where he was to deliver an address. One snowball 
struck him on the shoulder; and even after he had got into the 
Town Hall, his antagonists outside set a band playing “ Oh, 
dear! what can the matter be?” by way of rejoinder to the 
landatory “For he’s a jolly good fellow,” which was being 
shouted inside. We wonder that those who make these rude 
and vulgar demonstrations against a statesman of Mr. Glad- 
stone’s age and services, do not see that they are doing their own 
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cause ten times as much harm as they do his. It is not easy to 
attach any weight at all to the political opinions of people who 
will take such means as these of vilifying their opponents. 


Mr. Gladstone’s speech in the Dover Town Hall showed no 
falling-off in energy. Mr. P. Stanhope was in the chair, and 
Mr. Gladstone seized the occasion of his connection with 
an old Whig family to pay a tribute to the Whig families of 
a hundred years ago, the Cavendishes and Fitzwilliams, 
whom he contrasted by implication with the Cavendishes 
and Fitzwilliams of the present day,—not exactly to the advan- 
tage of the moderns. He took credit (justly enough) for the 
support he had given to Lord Salisbury’s Foreign policy, and 
expressed the strongest conviction that, whatever may be the 
dangers threatening European peace, England ought to keep out 
of the embroilment. Heaccused Mr. Goschen,—rather unfairly, 
we think,—of being faithless to his financial principles in remit- 
ting the payment of debt, and made a gallant stand for Free- 
trade, attacking sharply the disposition of the Conservatives to 
toy with Protection. But against the extinction of the sugar- 
bounties Mr. Gladstone, significantly enough, did not say a word. 
He failed, however, to recognise that the danger, so far as it 
exists, of a return to Protection, arises not from Parliamentary 
Protectionists, but from the ignorance of the constituencies, and 
that Gladstonian candidates,—including, as it is said, we know 
not how truly, Mr. Wilfrid Blunt,—are often quite as willing to 
give way to these ignorant illusions, as Conservative candidates. 


Mr. Gladstone opposed as strongly as ever any strengthening 
of the rules for closing debate, which he seems to regard as a 
most illegitimate assertion of the right of the people to put down 
those who paralyse Parliament by their empty talk. He 
denounced in language as violent as ever the Irish Crimes Act 
of last Session, and even supported Sir W. Harcourt’s foolish 
assertion that the Lord-Lieutenant could, if he chose, by his 
arbitrary discretion, make the Society for Promoting Christian 
Knowledge illegal in Ireland, intimating that such a use of his 
discretion would be likely enough if that Society, by some un- 
expected freak, should publish a work advocating Disestablish- 
ment. Mr. Gladstone did not even remind his audience that 
the consent of Parliament +o such a proclamation would be 
necessary. And in the c uding passage of his speech, arguing 
strongly for Home-rule, he ventured to assert that the Irish 
people are pacified only because they believe that “there is on 
this side of the water a large and determined party friendly to 
law and order on the one side, and friendly to natural right and 
the principles of justice and freedom on the other.” If Mr. 
Gladstone and his followers are really “friendly to law and 
order,” they certainly have almost as odd a way of expressing 
their feelings as those wild tribes mentioned by Sir John 
Lubbock, whose gesture of deepest reverence and gratitude is 
one which English street-boys commonly use to convey their 
derision and contempt. 


In his speech delivered in Edinburgh yesterday week, Pro- 
fessor Dicey insisted that Home-rule in Ireland must either be 
of the Colonial type,—in other words, absolute independence in 
all matters not involving foreign policy,—or must involve a 
form of Federalism, this last being the direction in which the 
Parliamentary Home-rulers have been moving lately. Now, the 
conditions of successful Federalism are two,—a strong senti- 
ment of State-right, and a great regard for law and judicial 
decisions,—else the federal tie would soon collapse. The latter 
condition does not obtain in Ireland, and the former condi- 
tion does not obtain in Great Britain. In Ireland, there is no 
real desire for unity with Great Britain, and no disposition to 
respect the tribunal which would have to declare what it is 
unconstitutional for Ireland to do. In Great Britain, there has 
now been unlimited Parliamentary government so long, that the 
cramped position of acting as a component part of a federation 
within the bounds of a paper Constitution, would be intolerable 
to us. Hence Mr. Dicey concludes that two States less suited by 
their antecedents for federation than Ireland and Great Britain 
could hardly be conceived. And it is therefore simply in- 
credible that any conceivable Home-rule measure could possess 
that degree of finality which is essential for even temporary 
relief from the present embroilment. This is an argument 
which we heartily wish that Mr. John Morley and the more 
reasonable Home-rulers would gravely consider. 


The quarrel between the Fenians and the Home-rule party 





in the Gaelic Athletic Association is not yet settled. There is 
to be a synod at Thurles next month, when the fight will, we 
suppose, be renewed. In Limerick County, the priestly party 
having been beaten by the Fenian party, appear to have 
seceded. In Cork County, on the other hand, the priests have 
accepted their defeat quietly, and have allowed the old officers 
to be re-elected without even offering a protest; so that the 
omens as to next month’s meeting are not quite the same in 
the two counties. On the whole, however, there can be no doubt 
that the physical-force men are much the stronger party, and 
that if there is not to be a split, the priestly party must be the 
one to give in. 


Colonel Saunderson (M.P. for North Armagh) sends to Thurs. 
day’s Times a correspondence with Mr. Gladstone, published in the 
Stirling Journal, in relation to a speech which Colonel Saunder- 
son delivered at Stirling on November 2nd. In that speech he 
had asserted that Mr. Gladstone was now acting with Parnellite 
allies whom he had formerly accused of being murderers, traitors, 
and robbers, without ever having given the smallest reason for 
thinking that he had been mistaken in so accusing them. Mr. 
Gladstone, when this speech was brought before his notice, of 
course denied the fact that he had ever so accused them, and 
asked the question, when and where? In reply, Colonel 
Saunderson produced the speech at Knowsley on October 27th, 
1881, in which Mr. Gladstone had said that the “ first object” 
of Mr. Parnell and his coadjutors was “ rapine,” but that rapine 
was not the only object, disintegration and dismemberment of the 
Empire being the secondary object; and this, he says, is equivalent 
to accusing them of being robbers and traitors. As to murder, Mr, 
Gladstone declared on January 28th, 1881, that “ with fatal and 
painful precision, the steps of crime dogged the steps of the 
Land League,” the crime referred to being notoriously murder ; 
and this, Colonel Saunderson says, is equivalent to having 
declared the Parnellites to be murderers. Here it is obvious 
that Colonel Saunderson jumps to a conclusion far in advance 
of his premisses. To accuse men of intending rapine in the first 
place, and dismemberment of the Empire in the second place, 
is undoubtedly to accuse them pretty plainly, and not construc- 
tively, of being robbers and traitors. But to say that crime 
dogs their footsteps is certainly not to say that they commit 
that crime, still less that they commit all the crimes which 
follow in the wake of their operations. Colonel Saunderson 
should have withdrawn that charge unreservedly; but Mr. 
Gladstone undoubtedly takes the reminder of his former accusa- 
tion too lightly. That was an accusation he really did make, 
and which he has never shown any reason for supposing to have 
been mistakenly made. He does not seem to feel how serious 
it was, and how serious it is to recognise as political allies men 
against whom he had gravely preferred this indictment. 





Sir Louis Mallet has clinched his very able argument on the 
Sugar-Bounties dispute, by asking, in his letter to Thursday’s 
Times, whether it would or would not be to our advantage for 
every foreign country with which we trade to make us a present 
of the whole of their exports for a series of years. Clearly, if 
it is for our advantage to have our sugar cheapened at the cost 
of foreign nations, it must be still more to our advantage to 
receive our sugar gratis at the cost of foreign nations; and if so, 
then it must be a still greater boon to have all our exports gratis 
at the cost of foreign nations. But if such a stream of inter- 
national generosity could flow upon us for a few years, what 
would be the result? Sir Louis Mallet sums up the result 
frankly enough thus,—‘ The industries of all countries dis- 
located; an immense destruction of fixed capital; our customers 
ruined, and by the great stimulus to consumption with no corre- 
sponding production, the British consumer demoralised and 
pauperised ; a state of things from which we should only recover 
by awaking gradually and painfully to a recognition of the 
truth that the only foundation of a healthy and permanent 
trade is a mutually profitable exchange, and not the giving and 
receiving of alms.” An impossible case is often theoretically far 
more instructive than actual cases, because it illustrates the prin- 
ciple in its full vigour. The sugar-bounties are nothing but a 
step taken in the direction of this disastrous and mutually 
mischievous international almsgiving,—almsgiving that is all 
the more prejudicial because it is disguised under the appear- 
ance of bond-fide commerce, and therefore does not give those 
who suffer by it full notice of its necessarily temporary character 
and its certain failure. Theabsurd reply of “A Puzzled M.P.,” 
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jn Friday’s Times, shows that he might not improperly term 
himself “ A Puzzle-headed M.P.” 


The King of Abyssinia has rejected the British offer to 
mediate with Italy, and intends, if he can, to expel that Power 
from Massowah. Ras Aloula, his commander-in-chief, is, in 
fact, hurrying to attack that place with two corps d’armée, 
probably twenty-five thousand men in all, The Italians, on their 
part, are determined to keep Massowah, and also to avenge the 
recent slaughter of four hundred soldiers ; and orders have been 
issued to despatch six thousand men as reinforcements, thus 
raising their active force to, we believe, twelve thousand men. 
The Italian Government repudiate the idea of conquering Abys- 
sinia; but should they succeed in the field, they will probably 
impose conditions enabling them to guide the Abyssinian State 
and monopolise its trade. Their work, however, will be arduous. 
They will probably win a great battle if Ras Aloula risks one; 
but Abyssinia, though she has not been able to keep her natural 
port, has survived a great many invasions. We reached the 
capital and dictated peace; but we retain no more power in 
the country than if we had never seen it. King John hardly 
listened to the British Mission. 


Hight theatres have been destroyed, or nearly destroyed, 
in London by fire since 1877. The eighth was the Grand 
Theatre, Islington, which took fire at 1 am. on Thursday. 
This theatre, built on the site of the Philharmonic, could hold 
three thousand people, and on Wednesday night a large audience 
assembled to witness a pantomime. The performance ended 
safely, but a little before 1 the fireman perceived a small fire 
burning in the flies. Although water was instantly poured on 
the fire, it spread as it always does in a theatre, and in a few 
minutes the roof burst into flames. The alarm was quickly 
spread by telephone, and eleven steam fire-engines were 
collected by 1.30; but by 2 o’clock the theatre had been 
gutted, the loss of property reaching £20,000, and the 
company, who were uninsured, being ruined. No lives were 
actually lost in the fire, the lessee and his family, who 
slept in the building, being rescued by a fire-escape; but the top 
of the back wall of the theatre fell out, and falling upon some 
stables of the General Omnibus Company, crushed a stableman 
(since dead) and ten or eleven horses. No cause can be assigned 
for the fire, but it is suggested that a small leakage of gas set 
fire to a “low light” left burning through the night. How 
came the gas to be on an hour and more after the audience had 
left? It seems evident that it was, and that, as is so often the 
case, the terrible rapidity of the flame was assisted by gas 
escaping from the pipes as they melted. There ought to be no 
light in a theatre at all above the stage after the carpenters have 
once departed. ; 


The Times of Friday publishes a paper showing the amazing 
increase of the shipping of the United Kingdom during the last 
ten years. The total tonnage was 6,336,000 in 1877, and in 
1886 was 7,321,000 tons, while the steam tonnage alone had 
actually risen from 2,000,000 tons to 3,969,000 tons. All these 
years were years of depression, and during them the total tonnage 
entering and clearing at the ports of the Kingdom rose from 
4934 millions of tons to 533 millions. Of the whole amount, 
75 per cent. was British. British ships, again, constitute 
44 per cent. of the total tonnage of the world, and 67 per cent. 
of the total steam tonnage. The country which approaches 
nearest to us in shipping is the United States, but its extent is 
not one-third. It would almost appear as if the depression 
had been good for us, every man being compelled, if he wished 
to earn a sovereign, to do 50 per cent. more work in order to 
earn it. The “turnover” is now so large that if freights should 
rise, the profits of the shipowners as a body will be unprece- 
dented. 


Mr. E. Forbes Lankester has sent us, too late for publication, 
a long letter showing that in the case of “ McClenaghan v. 
Waters,” it was assumed (rather than decided) by the Court of 
Queen’s Bench that the police have no right to put down a pro- 
cession which is intrinsically lawful, and that the public may 
resist by force any attempt to put down such a procession, 
without being liable for any breach of the law by so doing. 
Unquestionably, if the case had been argued and decided on 
this issue, it would be a decision quite opposed in principle to 
that of Mr. Justice Stephen. But the case was not argued, and 
all that we can say at present is that Mr. Justice Stephen’s 
decision is opposed to the legal assumption of Lord Coleridge 





and Mr. Justice Field, and also, apparently, of Mr. Arthur 
Charles, now Mr. Justice Charles, in “ McClenaghan v. Waters.” 
When we wrote last week, we had not this case in view, which 
undoubtedly bears in a very important sense upon the situation, 
and, so far as it goes, tends to overthrow Mr. Justice Stephen’s 
decision. Still, we rely more on the deliberate decision of Mr. 
Justice Stephen than on the virtual assumption of Lord 
Coleridge, Mr. Justice Field, and Mr. Justice Charles. If Mr. 
Justice Stephen is wrong, the police have a bad look-out for the 
future. 


The sternness of the Dutch character, noticeable throughout 
their history and in their colonies, comes out in their treat- 
ment of the poor. They assist paupers in two ways,—by gifts 
in kind, and by careful admissions to houses of work, where, 
though residing at home, they may by suitable labour earn low 
wages. This acts as a severe labour-test, and would be 
practicable anywhere; but the Dutch treat beggars and 
vagrants as some of the American States are beginning 
to do, as public enemies, and send them for twelve months 
to the penal colonies of East Holland. There they are 
made to work by what is, in practice, military discipline; and if 
that does not succeed, they are imprisoned in cellular prisons. 
Mr. Tallack, who sends a sketch of the Dutch system to the 
Times, says this produces “a good effect,” and he may be right; 
but to make such a system of value in England, he must be pre- 
pared with a scheme for importing the Dutch character. If a 
tramping beggar were set to work in England, and compelled to 
do it by military discipline, all the philanthropists in the country 
would be up in arms. Industrial regiments might be made of 
the greatest benefit both to the country and the poor; but they 
involve severe discipline, and the moral fibre of the country is 
too unstrung for that. 


The reports upon the condition of the Crown Prince are end- 
less, and his own letters are always hopeful; but the only state- 
ment worth studying is the following (December 26th), from 
Sir Morell Mackenzie :—“ Although the immediate prospect is 
much more favourable than it was two months ago, time only 
can show us the exact nature of the Prince’s ailment.” That 
is not, under such circumstances, and about such a person, an 
entirely reassuring statement. 


We have no intention of taking any part in the quarrel about 
homceopathic medicine into which Lord Grimthorpe has plunged 
with his usual pugnacious verve; but it is at least worth 
remarking that Mr. Millican has scored for his side by showing 
that, even on the evidence of eminent men who would abjure 
homceopathy as they would abjure Satan, there are cases in 
which a drug that in normal doses produces a bad symptom, 
will in small quantities alleviate it. Mr. Millican quotes Dr. 
Ringer’s “ Handbook of Therapeutics ” and Dr. Lauder Brunton’s 
““Handbook of Pharmacology, Therapeutics, and Materia 
Medica,” to prove that both these eminent men recommend very 
small doses of ipecacuanha in a certain class of nausea cases, 
—indeed to cure vomiting. There cannot be a doubt that, so 
far as it goes, that does tend to support the principle that 
similia similibus curantur ; but then, it does not go very far, 
and so far as we know, no medical man, however opposed to 
homeopathy, ever laid it down that a drug which in large 
quantities tends to aggravate a symptom, could never be used 
in small quantities to alleviate it. 

The Rev. Brooke Lambert, the Vicar of Greenwich, has 
disinterred and sent to Thursday’s Times a very curious 
entry in the marriage registers of St. Alphage, Greenwich, 
under the date November 18th, 1685:— John Cooper, of this 
parish, almsman in Queen Elizabeth’s College, aged one hun- 
dred and eight years, and Margaret Thomas, of Charlton, in 
Kent, aged eighty years, by licence of ye Lord Bishop of 
Rochester and leave of ye Governors of ye Draipers’ Company.” 
This marriage must, we should think, have been got up by 
others than the parties themselves, as a vulgar sort of joke. 
Even if the ages be a little exaggerated, no sane people of that 
age would have entered into a tie of this kind on the very brink 
of the grave. Since the age of Methuselah, if the Methuselah 
of tradition ever existed, there can hardly have been any such 
marriage. 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


THE PROBABILITIES OF WAR. 


HERE is even less reason than there was last week for 
considering peace assured. The little Powers of Eastern 
Europe speak openly of the “serious danger” in front; M. 
Ristics, who is Slavophil, has resigned the Servian Premiership ; 
the Roumanian Premier has asked for a new military credit ; 
and the Great Powers, though they raise no loans, are unre- 
laxing in their other preparations. The concentration of 
Russian troops in Poland continues, and a large force has been 
stationed in Bessarabia, evidently with a view to coerce 
Roumania, which is said, on fairly good evidence, to have 
secretly joined the League of Peace. A suspicion, too, has 
arisen that the Powers, though professing great anxiety for 
peace, are not altogether reluctant to engage in war, and may, 
therefore, take advantage of an opportunity. Prince Bismarck, it 
is believed, grows more and more nervous at the incompleteness 
of his work, and at the tacit alliance between Russia and France, 
and would run a serious risk if he saw a chance of interposing 
a powerful Polish State between the great Slav Power and the 
Empire he has created. In an Austro-Russian war he would 
find such a chance, and he may see reason to believe that he 
could hold back France until the Eastern quarrel was on the 
road to settlement. The tranquillity of France is a singular 
and most perplexing feature in the situation, The rumours, 
again, of Count Kalnoky’s retirement, though so steadily 
denied, show that Hungarian ideas are influencing the 
Emperor-King, and the dominant Hungarian idea is to fight 
Russia while the alliance with Germany and Italy holds good. 
Above all, the whole conduct of Russia indicates that her 
Sovereign, whether he has made up his mind or not to any 
course of policy, has not dismissed war from his thoughts or 
calculations as one of the few hopeful.courses open to him. 
Many motives must just now predispose the Czar to war. 
His reign, so far, has not been fortunate. He has achieved 
no external success, or rather has suffered a great defeat—for 
the expulsion of Russia from the Balkans is a great defeat, 
patent to every Russian subject, and so is the formation of the 
League of Peace—and his internal difficulties remain quite 
as serious as ever. It is true that Nihilism, properly so 
called, is on the decline, and that many Nihilist leaders are 
in prison or Siberia; but the severance between the educated 
class and the Throne grows always more marked, and the 
Universities are penetrated with revolutionary or discontented 
feeling. The recent orders intended to confine office to well- 
born men are symptoms that the struggle with the professional 
classes is acute, and strange rumours reach the West occa- 
sionally of the arrest and punishment of numerous officers of 
the Army. As the Government must use educated men in all 
departments of the Administration, it must feel this discontent 
a vexation, even if it can rely, in the last resort, on the 
devotion of the peasantry, and that devotion has of late years 
been greatly shaken, There is much suffering in the interior of 
Russia, especially in the Eastern provinces, and the old difficulty 
of serfage, removed by Alexander II., has been superseded by a 
new difficulty as to land which, if not insuperable, is as 
harassing as our own difficulty in Ireland. The peasants claim 
the soil, and cannot have it. The respect for the Throne, upon 
which every Russian institution rests, does not grow, and is 
diminished by the Sovereign’s seclusion in Gatschina, and by 
the precautions the departments think it advisable to take to 
secure his personal safety. The Czar, though he is a moody 
man, and probably not a wise one in the selection of agents— 
his Finance Ministers are often changed, and his Ministers 
of the Interior fail—is a patriot as well as a Romanoff, 
and may well be inclined to listen to the party which 
tells him through a thousand voices that his road out 
of his difficulties lies through foreign war. If he is 
victorious, and therefore master in the Balkans—for that 
peninsula will be his prize of victory—all Russia will rally to 
his side, he will be perfectly safe from Nihilists, and he may 
make any administrative concession he thinks fit, even to 
calling the Deliberative Council to which at the commence- 
ment of his reign he was not unfavourable. His renown will 
be great among all Slavs, and wherever a Slavic element exists 
in the population his influence will be dreaded in the Court, 
which claims that population as its subjects. On the other 
hand, if he is defeated, Russian patriotism, which wakes so 
strongly under danger, will maintain the power of the Throne, 
which will once more seem indispensable, and will postpone all 


internal questions to the revindication of the external 

of Russia. Defeated in Europe, the Ozar can oe 
Asia; and Persia would be a prize almost worth a resuscitated 
Poland. 

It may be doubted, too, if the Czar regards his chances in 2 
great campaign as English observers are accustomed to do 
He may not agree with Sir Charles Dilke ; but he knows that 
his Army is very large. Russia has not suffered in her few 
contests with Germany; and in fighting Austria she has 
many advantages besides the possible half-heartedness of some 
Austrian Slavs. Her difficulty in all wars has not been to find 
soldiers, but to keep her masses in motion without suffering too 
much from her wretched commissariat, and the exceptional 
liability of her soldiery to die in hospital. Russian armies 
wither as they walk, and Turkey would have been conquered 
long ere this, if the Russian Generals had not been so often 
paralysed in the moment of victory by sheer want of men, 
In a war with Austria, however, Russia would be almost 
on her own ground ; and if she once held Galicia, could fight a 
defensive war, recruiting her armies incessantly from the far 
interior, which her enemies cannot reach. She must have at 
least a million of drilled men to expend, and the want of 
money, which did not embarrass Alexander I. in 1812, will not 
paralyse Alexander III. now. Every expense can be paid for in 
paper-roubles except actual purchases from abroad. She could: 
defend herself for months against Austria; and if Germany 
came into the field, so must France, who is not going to leave 
herself for half-a-century face to face with Germany in Europe 
with no possible ally. The ruin of Russia is the paralysis of 
France; and the Czar, knowing that, may disregard the 
absence of formal Conventions, or even of friendly feeling. 
The risk is, of course, enormous; but an invasion of Russia 
is a frightful enterprise, and a Sovereign who can always 
retreat fights, as Englishmen were said by Lord Derby always 
to wish to fight, with limited liability. We, at least, can see 
little reason in the position of the Ozar for believing that he 
dreads war, and none for supposing that he would threaten it 
as a diplomatic move. 





MR. GLADSTONE’S CAREER, 


fee speech which Mr. Gladstone made at Dover on Tuesday, 
shows assuredly that the greatest individual force in English 
politics is still displaying unabated intensity, though within two 
days after delivering it, Mr. Gladstone completed the seventy- 
eighth year of his age, and more than completed the fifty-fifth 
year of his Parliamentary experience and influence. It isa 
singular and most impressive career on which Mr. Gladstone 
now looks back, and we can hardly think that even he,— 
sincerely as he believes in the cause which he pleaded so 
earnestly at Dover,—can regard the last reach of his political life 
with the same kind of satisfaction which most of the preceding 
reaches of his great career, diversified as they have been, doubt- 
less give him. To have passed from the chief hope of the 
Conservatives into the chief hope of the extreme Radicals, is 
no doubt a startling transition, even though it has taken 
some fifty years to effect. But it is hardly so startling 
as the consideration which must sometimes cross him, that 
while in the spring of his career he indulged the warmest 
hopes that the Anglican Church in Ireland might ultimately 
convert the Irish people, his favourite dream at the present day 
is a dream of the political conversion of English constituencies 
by Irish agitators like Mr. Sexton and Mr. T. P. O’Connor, 
And yet the day-dream of to-day, though not the nobler, is 
perhaps the less hopeless day-dream of the two. 

What Mr. Gladstone’s career seems to us to show most 
clearly, is that his mind is an engine of enormous power for the 
attainment of plainly useful ends with very deficient means, 
but not an instrument of great power for discriminating among 
various complex and more or less dubious ends, which of them 
ought to be pursued, and under what limits it would be best 
to pursue it. His work in the sphere of commercial policy 
and finance was of a kind for which it is impossible for 
us to be sufficiently grateful. Nay, during the whole time 
in which he was guided by Sir Robert Peel, Mr. Gladstone’s 
work, as well in relation to finance and to Colonial administra- 
tion as to the Maynooth grant and to Foreign policy, was an 
unadulterated benefit to the world. Indeed, in Foreign policy he 
has made only afew mistakes, though during the period of the 
Crimean War his mind was somewhat uncertain in its judgments, 
and vibrated to and fro with a little more of vacillation than 
was advantageous to the interests of the nation. His speech 
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Powers,—in that case of Greece,—his stroke on behalf of N aples, 
the influence he exerted in favour of the surrender of the Tonian 
Islands, his important share in the making of Italy, his re- 
storation of Thessaly to Greece, his steady pressure in favour of 
the small States of the Balkan, and his shielding of Belgium 
during the Franco-German War, have all indicated a temperate 
sympathy with the liberties of smaller Powers, and a great appre- 
ciation of the folly, as well as the mischief, of arrogant dictation 
on the part of the greater. Now and again he has either failed to 
make up his own mind as to what he should do, or failed to 
convince his colleagues that they ought to do it, and has not 
had the resolution to break up the Government on the issue ; 
and then, as in the history of his intervention in Egypt, the 
result has been a series of vacillations which have to some 
extent discredited the country, and unduly lowered the reputa- 
tion of his judgment in Foreign affairs. Still, on the whole, 
his Foreign policy has been far more successful than he has 
ever had credit for. And it has been in great measure because 
in all those Foreign issues in which he has been successful, his 
resources have been so strictly limited, that he has manipulated 
them so well. Mr. Gladstone’s work has, indeed, always been 
best when he aimed at doing something to alleviate the evils of 
a difficult situation, and had to work with tools not precisely 
of his own choosing. That was the case in all his earlier 
financial successes ; and, again, in winding up the Irish Church 
Establishment, when he showed the wisest moderation in 
achieving a settlement that will always cast a lustre on his 
name. 

But in proportion as Mr. Gladstone has grown to something 

like dictatorial power with the English people, there have 
been constantly growing signs that he has grasped at 
effecting too much, and especially that he has taken his 
cue too much from the people, and made too little effort 
to guide them. In his first great Administration, when 
he carried so many great and beneficent measures, he 
undoubtedly made the mistake of exhausting the British 
appetite for reform by covering too much ground, and so 
justifying Mr. Disraeli’s celebrated taunt thatthe Treasury Bench 
resembled a range of exhausted volcanoes. He was pledged to 
disestablish the Irish Church, and the great Education measure 
which Mr, Forster and he carried, was not carried a day 
too soon. Further, the abolition of Purchase in the Army 
was also urgent enough and ripe enough. But the Irish 
Land Act of 1870 was, as we all know now, a prema- 
ture nibble at a tremendous issue; the Irish University 
Act was not concerted as it should have been with the Roman 
Catholic authorities; and the Ballot Act was, in our opinion, 
a great mistake which has permanently lowered the tone of 
our constituencies, Moreover, it was one which Mr. Gladstone, 
with his Conservative antecedents, might very easily have 
delayed, had it not been his failing to surrender to a popular 
cause altogether, directly he began to surrender at all. When 
once he had made up his mind to lead the Liberal Party, he 
seems to have thrown all his reserves on the subject of moral 
restraining forces to the winds, and even to have felt no 
scruple about giving the suffrage to men who had not 
even the moral courage to support in public the cause 
to which they gave in their private adhesion. In our 
belief, the great Administration of 1869-74 would have 
been a great deal more popular than it was, if Mr. 
Gladstone had retained some of the prepossessions which he 
avowed so frankly in 1858 and 1859, and had not strained 
every nerve to urge on every reform which former Liberal 
leaders had advocated. He hardly made the people feel that 
they were being led by him. He gave too much the impression 
that they were being followed. And, naturally enough, their con- 
fidence in him declined as his eagerness to satisfy them in- 
creased. ‘The reaction of 1874 was owing, in our belief, in a 
much greater degree to the eagerness with which Mr, Gladstone 
abandoned himself to the task of satiating the appetite of 
Liberals, than either to that appearance of over-subtlety in some 
of his supposed evasions of the law, or the grudges which his 
reforms had created, to which it was generally attributed. The 
constituencies would have trusted Mr. Gladstone more, if he 
had shown himself less eager to divine their wishes, and even 
to gratify their whims. 

But the mistakes of his first great Administration were 
exaggerated when he suddenly discovered, at the end of his 
second Administration, that he had not only failed in conciliating 
Ireland, but had roused a great effervescence of rather shallow 
hatred against him there, and when therefore, instead of holding 
the reins firmly, he attempted to secure the favour he had lost 


by casting the reins from him altogether, and bidding for the | 


favour of the Irish people far higher than he had ever thought 
of bidding for the favour of the English. We have not the 
least doubt that this was,in Mr. Gladstone, a genuine applica- 
tion of what he believed to be sound constitutional theory ; 
that he had come to believe in constitutional majorities so 
profoundly, that when he got what he held to be a constitu- 
tional majority against him in Ireland, he could think of no 
remedy but surrender, and this, too, in spite of his own former 
estimate of the character of the men to whom that surrender was 
to be made. To this policy he was unfortunately helped by the 
genuine humility for which he has always been conspicuous. 
In our belief, he really thinks that the majority of 86 to 17 
which the Irish people returned against his former policy in 
1885 proves that policy to have been wrong, and that he 
submits his judgment to the popular vote at least as frankly 
as a Roman Catholic Bishop submits his judgment to the vote 
of an cumenical Council. The Irish vote has even altered his 
attitude of mind towards the Irish leaders, and we are quite 
sure that it has more or less modified the moral feeling with 
which he regards their policy of boycotting. What Irish 
representatives approve in the proportion of 86 to 17, Mr. 
Gladstone cannot any longer regard as anything worse 
than “exclusive dealing.” He is, in fact, the convert of a 
constitutional vote, and Home-rule is with him as distinctly 
the corollary of the Election of 1885, as the infallibility of 
the Pope is to a Roman Catholic the corollary of the vote 
of the Vatican Council. Mr. Gladstone, great as his career has 
been, has always, perhaps, had too much of the political oppor- 
tunist in him,—too little of confidence in the moral strength 
of his own private convictions, And therefore, while the 
people will always delight in his eloquence, and glory in his 
popular sympathies, they will hardly remember him as they 
would remember a great guide and ruler. They will remember 
him as Frenchmen remember Gambetta, or Americans Jeffer- 
son, not as Germans will remember Bismarck and Italians 
Cavour. 





UNIONIST SCRUPLES. 
N able and weighty letter in last Wednesday’s Guardian, 
signed “Unionist,” sets forth the double stream of 
reasons,—the Imperial reasons and the local reasons,—by 
which Unionists are actuated in their resistance to Home- 
rule, and then proceeds to argue as if there were some 
necessity for resting more on the one than on the other 
class of reasons, and as if those who are disposed to rest 
more on one of the two must be inclined to distrust and 
resent the policy of those Unionists who lean chiefly on the 
alternative ground to their own. It is true that the thoughtful 
writer of this letter is careful to point out that, so far from the 
Imperial reasons being in any sense inconsistent with the local 
reasons, they may very well be held in conjunction with them. 
But no sooner has he admitted this, than he goes on to say that 
no one can hold the view that the Union is necessary for the 
sake of Ireland, without feeling more or less repelied by such a 
speech as that of Lord Salisbury at Derby, which insisted on 
the Imperial,—or, as we called it last week, the Foreign Office, 
—view, azif it could be righteously held alone ; nay, the writer 
goes further, and declares that the promulgation of the Imperial 
view of the case as in any sense controlling the policy of this 
country, 7s detrimental to the Unionist cause. And he concludes 
his interesting, but, we think, misleading, letter thus :—“ If 
there is anything calculated to sink the Unionist cause— 
at present very much misunderstood at home and abroad—it is 
a public declaration by an eminent party leader that our main 
ground is a selfish one—the maintenance of our Empire intact 
and secure—that with this object we are prepared to carry op, 
so long as may be necessary, an internecine war with the people 
of Ireland, and that the wealthier classes are considered by us 
as a garrison who deserve that we should support them because 
they (sometimes after a most questionable fashion) have sup- 
ported us. I think I am well within the truth when I consider 
that all this will be held to be contained in Lord Salisbury’s 
speech by the multitudes who think themselves capable of 
reading between the lines, that it will rouse something like in- 
dignation in all who are indifferent to English predominance, 
and in many of those who are not—and that it is calculated 
to exasperate in the highest degree, and with no small justice, 
those masses whom it is our present hope as far as possible at 
once to control and conciliate ; and I think this justifies some 
anxiety on the part of a section of those who act with him to 
disclaim the position.” Now, for our own parts, though we 
cannot traverse the view that all this may be attributed to 
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between the lines,’—for any one may read what he pleases 
between the lines,—we should certainly deny that the 
context of Lord Salisbury’s speech suggests to a candid 
reader anything of the kind. It seemed to us an attempt 
to read off the reiterated teaching of history, as distin- 
guished from the mere party pleas of yesterday or to-day, 
as testifying to tendencies lying much deeper than the deepest 
party cry. Lord Salisbury tried to show that there is a force 
of gravitation drawing Ireland to England which has proved 
so:steady and so irresistible that it has triumphed over every 
obstacle, and even when it appeared for a moment to have been 
neutralised, showed itself more inexorable and triumphant 
than ever. He did not use this as a reason for postponing 
Irish interests to Imperial interests, but as a reason for recog- 
nising that Irish interests and Imperial interests alike could 
only be satisfied by a complete fusion, and for acquiescing in 
that fusion as the goal to which the whole history of our rela- 
tions points. Lord Salisbury did not draw from his review of 
the past any justification for a single cruel or arrogant act on the 
part of Great Britain towards Ireland ; he drew from it simply 
evidence that the repelling forces between the two countries, 
serious as they are, resemble in effect the repelling forces 
between neighbouring molecules of matter in the substance of 
the earth, which. prevent their absolute interpenetration, but 
which do not prevent, and. cannot prevent, the triumph of that 
overpowering force of gravitation which binds all those par- 
ticles together in a single planet. His drift was, that though 
we may delay and embarrass the fusion which is bound to come, 
it will come all the same, and defeat the intention of those 
who have contributed to the delay, and, therefore, that it would 
be far wiser to promote by every device in our power, a 
result which no blunders, however ignorant, and no crimes, 
however reprehensible, have had it in their power to do more 
than retard. The argument may be set aside as inadequate, as 
arguments from “ manifest. destiny ” often ought to be. But 
still, it is an argument, and an argument which may fairly lay 
claim to respectful treatment when it is derived, as Lord 
Salisbury’s was, from so long and, as we regard it, so impartial 
a review of our past experience,—for he by no means justified 
England in all she did, and by no means condemned Ireland 
for all she endeavoured to prevent England from doing. He 
thought Ireland right in some of the quarrels, and England in 
others; but his drift was that, right or wrong, and whether in 
the first instance the Irish cause was successful or defeated, the 
promotion of that cause had always in the end resulted in a 
further step towards a genuine fusion. It seems to us that 
such an argument is by no means properly described as resting 
the case on the selfish interests of England. On the contrary, 
its drift: is this,—that, whether you view the teaching of 
experience from the English point of view or from the Irish, 
the lesson to be learned is the same, that Ireland will never be 
happy till she is perfectly fused with Great Britain, and that 
Great Britain will never be content with herself till Ireland 
has the very same measure of justice which Scotland has long 
ago attained. 

We cannot imagine why this view of the case should be 
regarded as in any sense inconsistent with the view which the 
writer of this interesting letter adopts as his own, and which he 
thus states :—‘“ Such a country as Ireland cannot, I fully admit, 
berighteously governed in a way inconsistent with its own peace 
and prosperity. If such peace and prosperity cannot be 
secured without even an important sacrifice of Imperial con- 
venience, I am ready to make that sacrifice. But I am firmly 
convinced that the policy which would be a disaster 
to England would be destruction to Irish peace and 
morality; and I, therefore, will have nothing to do 
with it.” On the contrary, Lord Salisbury’s argument 
seems to us to strengthen the case of the Irish Unionists 
who plead. for Union on Irish grounds, Even the Home- 
rulers, arguing as they do for a partial separation, are never 
tired of urging that it is idle to fear complete separation, since 
the interests of Ireland are absolutely as incompatible with com- 
plete separation from England as are the interests of England ; 
—(they might, indeed, say that they are a great deal more so, 
for while we could do very fairly without Ireland, were it in 
any sense just to cast her off, we do not believe that Ireland 
could endure for a single decade without union with England). 
But if the Irish Home-ruler admits as much as this, surely 
it is not inconsistent with the Irish Unionist’s case, 
nay, it is an essential part of his case, to press the same 
argument a little further, and urge that such a partial 
separation as the granting of a separate Legislature, would and 
could haye no effect except to bring out in a most painful form 





all the irritating cross-purposes between Great Britain and the 
temporary majority of the Irish people; while it would 
emphasise in‘a far stronger form than ever the absolute necessity 
of overruling all these irritating cross-purposes, and crushing 
them beneath the overwhelming necessity for a completer 
fusion. In other words,such a partial dissolution of the Union 
would leave a gap which must be almost immediately stopped, 
and this would leave the ultimate Union worse scarred than 
ever. Surely it cannot be said that to put this necessity 
strongly, as Lord Salisbury put it, is in any way to derogate 
from the force of the argument for fusion which the considera. 
tion of the local justice of the case itself so irresistibly enforces, 

The letter of ‘* A Unionist” almost creates the difficulty on 
which it descants, by apparently accepting Sir William Harcourt’s 
parody on Lord Salisbury’s drift. Sir William Harcourt, as 
we mentioned last week, grossly libelled Lord Salisbury by 
pretending that his argument amounted to this :—* Ireland has 
been our enemy, Ireland is our enemy, and always will be our 
enemy. We have treated her, we do treat her, and we always 
will treat her as an enemy.” The truth is that Lord Salisbury 
said very nearly the opposite. What he said was in effect this :— 
‘In spite of the numberless cases in which Ireland’s position has 
been used to inflict wounds on England, and England’s resent- 
ment has returned the blows, the situation has been so obviously 
too strong for the mutually irritated feelings of the two peoples, 
that statesmen in a long line, some of them English and some of 
them Irish, have felt that the only remedy was a genuine 
fusion. And even after the most deadly quarrels, a fresh step 
towards fusion has been taken. What does that point to 
except that the only remedy for all these estrangements is to 
give up the notion once and for ever that a partial estrange- 
ment is the remedy for this mutual repulsion, and to make 
the Union real?’ And surely Lord Salisbury is right. And 
not only is he right, but the fact that he is right lends a great 
additional strength to the argument that Ireland’s own interest 
is opposed to partial separation. 

Doubtless a very great party would exist in this country 
for sacrificing something of the mere Imperial dislike 
to a complicated arrangement involving a sort of federa- 
tion, if we could see our way to really benefiting and 
contenting Ireland by that policy. But what is the 
chance of effecting that unless absolute separation be 
possible, which even the Home-rulers deny? The only 
result of a half-and-half measure would be to create a running 
sore between the majority of the people of Great Britain and 
the majority of the people of Ireland, who would certainly not 
agree on the proper method of governing Ireland, and who would 
as certainly never agree to differ. Quarrels would multiply, 
grievances would be aggravated, and the next step towards 
fusion, which must soon come, would be made under condi- 
tions many times as unfavourable as those by which we are con- 
fronted now. The Irish may gain from fusion all that Mr. 
Gladstone taught us to hope for in 1880. They will gain from 
partial separation nothing but new and furious passions, and 
an intolerable impatience of the providential destiny which 
makes total separation physically impossible. 





THE NEW REDUCTIONS OF RENT IN IRELAND. 


NDER the existing land-tenure of Ireland, we cannot 
see even a case for criticism in the recent decree of the 

Land Commission reducing the Judicial Rents all round. It 

is a tremendous decree, and if it had been issued by an absolute 

or a Revolutionary Government on the Continent, would have 

been quoted all over England as an extraordinary exercise of 
arbitrary power ; but it is authorised by a statute passed by 
a democratic Parliament after full discussion, and with com- 

plete understanding of the possibilities involved. The decree, 
moreover, if the data on which the law was passed are accepted, 
is morally quite just. In order to terminate an agrarian con- 
test which had raged in one form or another for two 
centuries, Parliament decided, with the assent of the Irish 
people, and the acquiescence of the Irish landlords, that land 
should no longer be let by free contract, but that the tenant 
who paid his rent should be practically irremovable, and that 
rent should be fixed by impartial Commissioners appointed 
by the Crown. They were to decide what a “ fair ” rent was, 
and it was perfectly well understood that in their decisions fair- 
ness would depend mainly upon the fertility of each estate, the 
prices reigning for produce, and the general prospect a decent 
tenant had of making a livelihood on his farm. Those prin- 
ciples being understood, it followed of necessity that if a great 





fall in prices occurred after the rents were first fixed, the Com- 
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mission must reduce rents; and although the original Act 
settled fifteen years as the term within which change should 
not be allowed, Parliament this year, believing on good evidence 
in a fall of prices, sanctioned the logical application of the new 
principles. The rents, it was said, truly enough on the prin- 
ciples of the Land Act, were no longer “fair.” The Com- 
missioners, therefore, with immense labour, and an unwearied 
patience of dull detail, went over Ifish rents and Irish 
prices Union by Union, and on December 27th published 
their award in the Dublin Gazette. They reduce the 
judicial rents for 1888 by an average of 14 per cent., the 
amounts varying in each Union from 2} per cent. to 22, and, 
of course, they make no compensation to the landlord. On 
the theory of the new tenure, he is only entitled to a fair rent ; 
and with prices as they are, these, in the view of the Land 
Commission, are “ fair” rents. 

There is naturally a shriek of dismay from the landlords, 
who declare that they could hardly be worse treated under the 
“Plan of Campaign,” and who without doubt suffer cruelly. 
They had hoped, as we think without reason, that they were 
safe for fifteen years; they are mulcted, on the average, in the 
equivalent of an Income-tax of 2s. 9d. in the pound; and they 
have to pay it all not out of the total rent they receive, but 
out of the margin of rent left to them after they have paid 
rent-charges, mortgage interest, and other fixed burdens. They 
are, in truth, skinned, and feel the pain the more acutely 
because they think its infliction unjust, and the result of weak 
concession to interested clamour. It is vain to expect them, 
under such circumstances, to submit silently ; and they do not, 
but make all the noise they can. On the other hand, the 
tenants make still more. They declare that the reductions 
are absurd, that good landlords have given twice the average 
per-centage, and that the Act of this year has proved nothing 
but a farce. That also is not unnatural, for the tenants had 
been excited by hopes raised by professional agitators, they 
had seen the reductions made by some landlords tired of con- 
test, and they have a keen impression that the louder their out- 
cry, the greater the chance of a reduction next year, and the lower 
will be the landlords’ expectation as to a purchase-price. It 
is vain to expect them, under such circumstances, to be silent ; 
and they are not silent, but yell as screamily as they can. 
Englishmen must let the clamour on both sides pass unheeded, 
only accepting it as one ground for judgment. We judge, from 
the facts known and the conflicting cries, that the reduction has 
been generally “ fair,” in the agrarian acceptation of that word ; 
and in any case it cannot be unjust. The Land Commissioners 
are the arbitrators appointed by the representatives of the 
people, their decree is really an award, and neither side have 
any more right to complain than plaintiff and defendant would 
if, in a civil suit, the former (the tenant) had obtained 
less, and the latter (the landlord) had been amerced in 
more, than he had quite expected. The landlords of Ireland 
have suffered far less than sugar-owners, for instance, after 
the fall in the market price of that article, and the tenants 
are incomparably better off than the majority of English 
cultivators of arable land. The Commissioners cannot alter 
either the desperate position of the landlords or the false 
hopes of the tenants, and have displeased everybody only by 
dispensing strict justice on all sides. 

Nevertheless, though we support the award as just under 
the principles of 1881, and rendered necessary by the fall in 
prices, it is one more proof that the dual tenure adopted in 
Treland is a hopeless failure. The system of fixing rents from 
the outside, though it looks so just, satisfies nobody, the land- 
lords believing that the rents are reduced from policy, and the 
tenants believing that the Commissioners act in the landlords’ 
interest. The value of land is so unsettled by the practice, that its 
saleability has disappeared. Nobody in his senses will now buy 
land as an investment, and even tenants cannot be induced to 
purchase, for they cannot see where the reductions are to end. 
If they give sixteen years’ rental now for the freehold, they may 
find in a few years that Mr. Dillon was right, and that if 
they had waited long enough, ten years’ rental might 
have been a sufficient payment. They have gained £360,000 
by one year’s agitation; why not £3,600,000 by ten years’? 
The consequence is that Irish estates are now owned by the 
worst proprietors of all, the men who are anxious to be rid of 
their land ; and farmed by the worst tenants of all, the men 
who see advantage not in prosperity, but in its apparent 
decline. Rents are never revised upwards in Ireland, and 
therefore the worse the out-turn, the richer grows the 
peasant. Public morality has not been improved, for 


the peasantry consider the reductions full justification for 








their breaches of faith, and are tempted by constant sue- 
cess to steal away the rent, which is property as much 
as tea-spoons, bit by bit. They even regard it as an in- 
justice that they are not relieved of arrears, which are simple 
debts, settled by a regular award, by which, in asking for a 
decree, they had consented to abide. Their present morality 
and that of their leaders may be summed up in this,—that no 
landlord has any rights which any tenant is bound to respect. 

As to political or agrarian peace resulting from the Act, we 
cannot see a sign of it. Political animosity has become 
so bitter, that the populace threaten to punish Loyalists 
for even approving the Coercion Act; while the resist 

ance to eviction—that is, to the payment of rent, for 
which eviction is the only guarantee—is fiercer and better 
organised than ever. It takes soldiers to collect a just rural 
debt in safety. No one, landlord or tenant, Loyalist or 
Nationalist, believes that the secular agrarian conflict even 
approaches its end, or that it can terminate until the necessity 
for eviction has ceased. Even the tenants, who have acquired 
a legal property in the soil, are no more on the side of pro- 
perty than before, but rather less, they declaring that because 
they are partners, and not mere tenants, the other partner 
is not entitled to exact his share. Every new law, every new 
concession, every new award of the arbitrating Commissioners 
does but increase the general unrest, which, as we believe, will 
never terminate until the body of the people, having themselves 
become owners, throw themselves on the side of property and 
order. We must call in the aid of avarice in order to put 
down anarchy. A compromise under which dual owner- 
ship shall end and free contract shall be again the 
law of the land, offers the only hope of escape from 
the situation, and seeing as we do the dying away of the 
belief that a Purchase Act will be passed next Session, we 
foresee another year of social anarchy in Ireland. The 
whole effort of her people will be directed towards cutting 
off another slice of the landlords’ property ; and their grand 
hope will be the Home-rule which, if it lasted only two years, 
would, they think, secure that end. On the other hand, the 
whole effort of the Government will be to restore order, for 
which, until the peasants, who are the rural population, desire 
order, they have not sufficient force. The Land Commission 
is doing its best, and the Government is doing its best; but 
the root of evil in Ireland is a conflict over the principle of 
land-tenure, with which neither has yet dealt. 





THE MONOPOLY OF COPPER. 

HE “Syndicates,” and “ Rings,” and “Groups” of 
capitalists who are now constantly trying to make rapid 
fortunes by “ regrating,” or buying up different articles of 
commerce, are possibly about to encounter a check in an 
unexpected form. There have always been certain recognised 
obstacles in their path which have limited to a certain extent 
the scope of their operations. To monopolise an article of 
luxury is a very rash experiment. The Syndicate may succeed, 
as it is said to have done with sealskins, because the costliness 
of the article sold enhances instead of reducing its attractions ; 
and we could conceive of a monopoly of rubies proving, if 
time sufficient were allowed, immensely profitable. As a rule, 
however, if the article can be dispensed with, the world, when 
overcharged for it, abandons its use, and the Syndicate is left with 
a huge stock of unsaleable luxuries upon its hands. We are told, 
but do not know, that this happened once with cinnamon, the 
monopolist having forgotten that no man ever buys cinnamon 
by retail, and that no woman will give a preposterous price for 
an article which is neither visible nor indispensable. On the 
other hand, to monopolise an article of prime necessity 
is exceedingly dangerous. The populace grows furious, 
and the Governments, alarmed and irritated by their dis- 
quiet, throw economic teaching to the winds, and inter- 
fere, too soon for the speculators, with the strong hand. 
Whatever the teaching of science, no Government will ever 
allow any firm, or combination of firms, to hoard all the wheat, 
or salt, or water available in the country. They will either 
open their own reserved stores, as the Indian Government has 
once or twice done in the case of salt; or they will regulate 
price by law, as is the British practice in regard to water; 
or they will expropriate the necessary article at a price, 
as every Government does in regard to food in an in- 
vaded country. The only chance for the monopolists is 
to fix on an article in great request, but not absolutely 
indispensable, and even this may prove unexpectedly dangerous. 
Some clever Parisians, for example, have been trying for some 
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months past to “ manipulate” the less important metals, tin 
and copper, and have been singularly successful. Both were 
abnormally cheap, so cheap that it hardly paid to extract them, 
even in favourable places ; the stocks of both were low, and in 
one unusual cheapness had created unusual sources of demand. 
Had copper, for instance, remained below £40 a ton, all 
telegraph-wires would speedily have been made of that material. 
When, therefore, the Syndicate of capitalists began to buy on 
a great scale, prices ran up rapidly; and as that made it easy 
to pledge the stocks bought, the regraters were speedily masters 
of the market. They hold, it is said, at least a year’s supply. 
They ran up tin from £103 a ton to £166, and copper from 
£39 to £85, and proclaimed an intention, or were suspected 
of an intention, of going much further still. They, moreover, 
bought up shares in the productive mines, sometimes with 
extraordinary results—one copper-mine, for example, having 
risen 400 per cent. within two montis—and these shares 
they could sell without altering the demand for copper. 
Everything was going well with them, in spite of the 
fact that the copper-miners of the world can supply 
far more of the metal than the world requires, and 
experienced City editors, who never can quite resist success, 
began to write with admiration of the “ability” displayed in 
“this gigantic operation,” when suddenly a new obstacle pre- 
sented itself. The Syndicate had, as regards copper, been just 
a trifle too successful, and was warned by the hundred tongues 
of Paris that it had incurred two formidable enmities,—that of 
the French Treasury, and that of the Parisian artisans. The 
French Ministry is absolutely bound, by its pledges as well as 
by public opinion, to introduce an economical Budget; but at 
the same time, with Europe in commotion and war in the 
distance, it must comply with the requisitions of the War 
Department. The most peremptory of those requisitions is a 
new magazine-rifle, and for that it is needful to provide not 
only new barrels or new breech-chambers by the million, but 
new cartridges by the hundred million, at once. These 
cartridges are made of copper; the calculations were 
made at the old price; and in doubling that price, the 
Syndicate has upset all official predictions, and thrown a new 
and a heavy burden on the Budget. The War Department 
is, of course, inexorable; science as yet seems unable to make 
a cartridge without copper; and the Ministry are furious. So 
are large classes of artisans. Paris is the grand factory of the 
world for articles in bronze, and of France for articles in 
copper; and entire trades are apprehensive that work will 
either stop, or that wages will be reduced to make up for the 
rapid rise in the raw material. The popular papers therefore 
rage, the Syndicate is threatened with direct action by the 
Assembly, and a demand is even formulated that the chief 
promoters of the monopoly, under a provision in the French 
Code which in substance existed in our own laws down to 7 and 
8 Vic., should be prosecuted for a conspiracy to engross. So 
serious are the menaces, that those accused are trying to prove 
in print,—first, that they are not the engrossers, but certain 
managers of foreign mines; secondly, that they are patriots 
in securing command for France of an article like copper ; and 
thirdly, that trade in general has been made brisk by the rise 
in metals,—three propositions which can only be put forward to 
perplex the public, and which elicit only an angry howl from 
the threatened taxpayers and artisans that copper shall be 
cheaper, or that somebody shall be punished, 

The case is a curious illustration of the pitfalls in the way 
of the monopolists, and of the new troubles which they are 
beginning to develop in modern civilisation. Economically, 
of course, the French journalists are entirely in the wrong. 
Within a very short time, certainly less than two years, if high 
prices continue, every copper-mine in existence will be working 
full power; new mines will be opened in America, Spain, and 
possibly India, where the largest copper-field in the world, 
the immense county of Beerbhoom, has never yet been tapped ; 
the storehouses of copper will be overfilled again ; and the price 
will fall, not perhaps to the old level, which hardly yielded 
profit, but to a level at which manufacturers will again be able 
to work. More production is the inevitable and the natural 
corrective of high prices; and for the State to interfere is 
simply to prevent production, and so to leave prices permanently 
higher than they need have been. A sort of maximum will be 
fixed, and the effect of a maximum is always to prevent supply, 
and prevent, too, those immense economies in production by 
which manufacturers and miners reduce the effect of continued 
fallsin price. Permanently, the interference of the State can do 
nothing but mischief, and the moral justification is not clear 
either. We are not of those who think that a State has no 


superior rights, and ought not even in emergency t isi 
tion or to impress. If the State is at stake, let raglan 
horses or seize sailors; but then, the emergency must be pa 
It is only the pressing need or danger of the whole 
community which can justify a Government in config. 
cating, or impressing, or otherwise breaking its own tacit 
agreements, one of which is not to interrupt trade; and 
an extra charge for cartridges does not constitute either a 
pressing need or an immediate danger. If the cartridges 
were refused, the right of compulsion would revive; but 
their price, so long as it can be paid without social ruin, doeg 
not create the necessary emergency. The existence of a law 
however, specially directed against engrossing modifies the posi 
tion of French monopolists ; and we shall watch with interest to 
see whether the law can be applied, which we doubt, the mono- 
poly being in part international, and whether, if applied, it will 
be successful. If it is so—and wealthy men may prefer to 
forego profit rather than go to prison—the practice of 
“cornering,” or engrossing, will have received a heavy blow, 
That would not be a wholly unsatisfactory result to the public 
if it were to sound economists. It is quite impossible to show 
that when the article purchased does not involve human life 
the practice is immoral, and most difficult to show that it ig 
in the long-run, economically injurious—it is only storage, 
after all, and storage might be most beneficial—but it is, 
nevertheless, of all applications of capital the most invidious, 
The monopolist skims a fortune from the means of the whole 
community, without any return except a storage which may be 
needless, and a certain stimulus to production which is the 
exact return he did not mean to give. His interest is that 
production should be suspended. 





THE BRITISH VOTE IN AMERICA. 


; ow evil influence so long exercised by the Irish vote in 

American politics seems at last to be working its own 
cure. The great political difficulty of the United States has 
always been the immense business interests which compete 
with public life for the first place in the thoughts of her 
citizens. The Constitution and its working, for the most part, 
give complete satisfaction. The evils to be remedied by 
political action are few. The result has been that a general 
tendency to let public affairs take care of themselves except 
in a great crisis like that of the Rebellion, shows itself in 
all classes of society. This tendency has been specially 
prominent in the men of English, Scotch, Welsh, and 
Canadian birth settled in the Union. They come to America 
not to seek office or to gain political power, they are perfectly 
satisfied with the institutions of the country of their choice, 
and, accordingly, they see no reason to trouble themselves 
with the strife of party. As immigrants, they would, in order 
to obtain the vote, be obliged to go through the process of 
naturalisation. This, in most cases, they have omitted to do. 
It is not worth while to take the trouble to acquire a vote 
which they do not desire to use. This want of alacrity 
to become American citizens must in no way be looked 
upon as implying dissatisfaction with or unfriendliness to 
their new home by the English, Scotch, and Welsh immi- 
grants. On the contrary, it must be put down to their com- 
plete and absolute satisfaction with American institutions. 
They have no desire to assert themselves in the body politic in 
order to obtain changes in their own interest. They only 
wish to obey the laws and be allowed to carry on their own 
avocations. Very different has been the attitude taken up by 
the Irish immigrants. Born politicians and agitators, at the 
very first moment possible they become citizens of the American 
Republic, and organise themselves for the party conflict. More 
eager for office, more richly endowed with the gifts that go to 
make a wire-puller, than even the native professional politicians, 
they have by their skill and industry in combinations, raised 
the value of the Irish vote in every State of the Union far higher 
than its mere numbers would warrant. The result of the tenden- 
cies respectively exhibited by the two races has become perfectly 
evident. The Irish in America influence profoundly the 
decision of every public question. The British in America, 
though numerically of great weight, are absolutely impotent 
in State or Union politics. 

Had the Irish been content with exercising a moderate 
amount of power, and not insisted that so large a share of 
the spoils of victory should fall to them, it would have been 
difficult to set a limit to the continuation of such a state of 
things. As it is, however, they have over-reached themselves. 





The demoralisation of political life has gone far enough to 
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make the British voters see that unless they bestir themselves, 
those institutions under which they desire to live, and with 
which they are in such perfect harmony, will be worked and 
administered in such a way as to alter their nature entirely. It 
has thus happened that a quiet, but not the less resolute 
movement has sprung up among the British-Americans, having 
for its object the counteracting of the evils thus produced in 
the public life of the United States. To begin with, the 
British-Americans have determined formally to assume the 
citizenship of the Republic, and thus obtain the vote. When 
this is done, they will organise themselves as far as possible in 
order to exercise an influence in politics which shall be for the 
best interests of themselves and of their adopted country. It 
is needless to say that the movement is in no sort or sense 
intended to promote British as contrasted with American 
interests. Such a notion is entirely scouted by those who are 
now occupied in organising the British vote in the States. In 
the introductory article of a paper, called the British-American, 
just started to support the movement, the editor thus states 
the object in view :—“ We are not offensively or intrusively 
British. Our mission is to further the assimilation of our 
countrymen into the body politic,—in other words, to transfer 
them from Britons to Americans.” They are to organise 
“not for personal profit, not for advantages to our own people 
or nationality, but for the commonweal.” No other attitude 
would, naturally enough, be tolerated by the American people. 
No citizen of the American Republic can be allowed to put any 
interest higher than that of his country. No American wire- 
puller, however hardened, would dare to buy the votes of a 
party professing principles of an anti-national kind. It is only in 
England, when the nation is labouring under some strange 
access of political inanition, that a great statesman can buy 
the adherence of a party that has proclaimed through 
its acknowledged leaders its hatred of his country—* the 
one prevailing, unchangeable passion between England 
and Ireland is the passion of hate,” were Mr. Sexton’s 
own words. The British immigrants into America want 
to make themselves more American and _ less British, 
to cultivate the passion of love, not of hate; and there- 
fore there can be no stain from alliance with them. No 
doubt there may be some wild talk in the Irish-written 
American newspapers about the unpatriotic nature of the new 
organisation. It is not, however, likely to come to much. In 
the first place, there are far too many purely Irish organisations 
to make it easy for the Irish to take up the cry with a very 
good grace. In the next place, the fact that both Democrats 
and Republicans will be anxious to secure the goodwill of the 
newly organised electoral battalions will prevent either side 
from encouraging such attacks. Indeed, we should not 
be surprised to find that the advent of the new factor 
in American politics will please rather than annoy a great 
many American statesmen. The Irish vote is never given 
except at an exorbitant price, and the Irish leaders are 
extortionate in their demands for power and place. To 
get free from the tyranny of the Irish vote would be 
welcome enough, if only an equivalent voting power could be 
obtained elsewhere. That this power can actually be provided, 
is beyond a doubt. It seems that the number of persons 
of British birth—that is, English, Scotch, Welsh, and Canadian 
—in the United States even now is equal to that of the Irish. 
In a very few years, however, the British males will much out- 
number the Irish, for British immigrants are now coming not 
only in greater numbers, but show a far larger proportion of 
males than those from Ireland. Of how great a political im- 
portance will be the British vote when the work of naturalisa- 
tion already begun has been completed, may be gathered from 
the fact that in 1880 there were no less than 400,000 British 
males capable of acquiring votes within the United States, and 
that since then the numbers have much increased. Of these 
possible voters, 46,000 were resident in New York City, 
55,000 in Philadelphia, and 45,000 in Chicago. It is hardly 
possible to exaggerate the effect that the enfranchisement of 
these men by naturalisation would produce on politics. In 
the State of New York, a body of fifty thousand new electors, 
organised and acting together, could easily decide the fate of 
the Presidential election. 

If the British-American voters succeed in making their 
organisation effective as a political machine, and then refuse 
to lend its aid except to politicians who have at heart the true 
Interests of the nation, we cannot doubt that they will do 
great things for American public life. With such aims, they 


might easily become the rallying-point for the better elements 
What, again, is to prevent them 


in American politics, 








from obtaining the help and association of their fellow-Teutons 
in the States? If we leave out of sight a few Socialist 
refugees, the German settlers are, in the main, steady, 
prosperous, independent, upright, orderly citizens, who desire 
nothing more than regular and efficient government, local 
and central. They have, up till now, too often taken but a 
small share in politics. Why, since their aims are the same 
as those of the British-Americans, should they not combine 
in the common work of supporting just and efficient govern- 
ment in their new home? If, fired by the example just set 
them, they do so, we may be pretty sure that the reign of the 
Irish “ boss” in American politics is doomed. That the effort 
of the British-American voters will be successful, we most 
heartily desire, not because we imagine that any national 
advantage in the narrower sense will accrue to England, but 
because we desire whatever may be for the best interests of the 
English race. That the movement will succeed in making the 
Americans of British origin a great force in the States, we 
verily believe. To quote the words of their new organ in the 
Press :—‘‘ Obviously we are going to be a power in American 
politics. Somebody will feel the weight of us before long.” 





THE DYING-OUT OF THE ANTI-POPERY CORY. 


ior news that the Pope has received the Queen’s present 

with evident pleasure,” and that he has remarked that 
this “‘ massive basin and ewer of gold, copied from examples 
at Windsor,” will “serve for his Jubilee mass,” has evoked a 
faint murmur of uneasiness from a section of the English 
public. It is only now, perhaps, that we can fully realise the 
progress which has been made in the matter of religious 
toleration. So long as there was not so much as a word said 
against the Duke of Norfolk’s mission, it was easy to forget how 
great a storm it would once have called forth ; now that there 
is just a suspicion of uneasiness, we have something tangible to 
set against the recollections of nearly forty years ago. The 
difference is the more remarkable because the anticipations 
that Protestants and Roman Catholics alike entertained a 
generation back have been curiously falsified. At the time 
of the Papal aggression, English Protestants were divided 
between the hope that the Papacy was an exhausted force, and 
the fear that it was about to make a very great number of 
conversions. On the Continent of Europe it was supposed 
to have lost all spiritual authority, and to exist only by virtue 
of its precarious hold on its temporal possessions. In England 
alone it was thought to have a chance, owing to the treachery 
of a section of the Anglican clergy and the indifference of the 
English Government, of gaining individual recruits. The 
strange perversity which was leading Englishmen back to the 
slavery from which the rest of Europe had all but escaped, 
was a theme which the Protestant orator of that date seldom 
left long unworked. 

Neither of these anticipations has been fulfilled. Alike at 
home and abroad, the position of the Papacy is quite different 
from what it was then expected to be. England is neither 
more nor less Roman than she was then. We do not know 
whether the actual proportion of Catholics to Protestants is a 
little larger or a little smaller; but either way the difference 
is not appreciable. Roman Catholics are still but a fraction 
of the nation, and we see no signs of their becoming anything 
more thana fraction. The partyin the Church of England which 
was then supposed to minister to the coming conversion has 
largely increased, but the expected result has not followed. If, 
as the Church Association tells us, there is a great deal of 
Romanism in the Church of England, it is a Romanism which 
is quite content to have no dealings with Rome. But if the 
fears of Englishmen have proved groundless, the hopes enter- 
tained by a large section of our countrymen have come to 
nothing in a still more striking fashion. The spiritual 
authority of the Papacy over its own subjects has undergone 
an extraordinary revival,—a revival so complete and conspicuous, 
that it has extorted recognition from the greatest of European 
Powers. In Germany, the Papacy has come out conqueror from a 
fifteen years’ struggle with Prince Bismarck ; in Spain, it has laid 
the Constitutional Monarchy under deep obligations ; in France, 
it is the nucleus of the only serious opposition that the 
Republic has to fear; in Italy only it is to present appearance 
hopelessly at war with the civil authorities; but even there 
the sense of the loss to the State that follows from the 
estrangement is daily growing. Everywhere the popular con- 
ception of the Papacy as a power which is only saved from 
being mischievous by being effete, has died out among poli- 
ticians, and is dying out among the people at large. In point 
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of fact, therefore, there is more apparent reason for alarm at 
any dealings with the Papacy on the part of the Sovereign 
of England than there was five-and-thirty years ago. There 
have not been enough conversions to convince Englishmen, 
by the test of constant contact, that there is, after all, a 
great deal of human nature in Roman Catholics ; while, on the 
other hand, there has been abundant evidence that the Pope 
of Rome is not at all the paralysed giant that Bunyan fancied 
him, but the holder of a real and strong influence over the 
thoughts, feelings, and beliefs of many millions of men. 


It is a strange alteration, and it is not easy to say with 
precision to what causes it is to be traced. Some share, no 
doubt, must be assigned to the growth of indifference. We 
care less about other people’s religion, because we care less 
about our own. Englishmen are not less Protestant than 
formerly in the negative sense,—that is, they have no greater 
love for the Roman Church; but they are less Protestant 
in the positive sense,—that is, they have less love for 
any other Church than the Roman. It may be that we 
are none the worse for the dying-out of this special type of 
religious fervour; that the loss of the “buttress” type of 
Churchman, of the man who had in him much more of the 
defender than of the disciple, is not a thing to be lamented, 
But his disappearance marks a real change in the religious 
character of the English people, and as such it deserves to be 
noted. Another cause is the difference—happily, we may call 
it the persistent difference—between English and foreign 
Agnosticism. On the Continent, a man who has ceased to 
believe in any religion is seldom content to let those who have 
more faith than himself go their own way. He professedly 
tolerates them, but it is only on condition that they do 
not make themselves conspicuous, or force him to remember 
that his example has not been universally followed. The 
Continental agnostic has always the reserved capacity of 
becoming a persecutor. All that, in his opinion, is needed 
to justify his assumption of this character, is that a religion 
should show itself at once dogmatic and strong. The more 
a religion does this, the more fanatical his dislike of it becomes; 
and as the Roman Church combines these two qualities more 
completely than any other, it is the natural object of his 
enmity. In England, there is still hardly a trace of this feeling. 
If it exists, it keeps itself quiet. The English agnostic pro- 
fesses an impartial indifference to all creeds, and he makes no 
exception as regards any one creed in particular. 

One would like, of course, to trace this gradual amelioration 
of theological enmity to a higher cause than either of these,— 
to.a recognition of the value of the common elements that are 
to be found in all forms of Christianity, and the growing sense 
that the non-Christian world is large enough to make any 
progress that Christianity makes towards the conquest of 
that non-Christian, a subject of legitimate satisfaction. 
From this point of view, each man will have a form 
of Christianity which he thinks best, or, it may be, 
the one in which the highest characteristics of Christianity 
are alone to be recognised. But he will not grudge other 
forms of it any legitimate success that they may obtain. Such 
successes are won in virtue of what is good in them, and he 
will not be disposed to underrate them because they have not 
fallen to the share of the particular confession to which he 
himself belongs. To a Protestant of this temper, the spiritual 
revival which, in a greater or less degree, is going on in almost 
every Roman Catholic country, is a matter of genuine rejoicing. 
Whether it be the crowds that fill the Church of Notre Dame 
des Victoires at Paris, or the many poor who may be met going 
in and out of the else-deserted churches of Venice, cx the vast 
congregations which listen to the Padre Agostino di Montefeltro 
in the Duomo of Florence, he can feel pleasure in each and all 
of them. So far as this sentiment extends, it naturally em- 
braces the spiritual head of the Roman Catholic Church. 
Leo XIII. is not the rock of offence to men who are anxious to 
see the best in every religion that Pius IX. was. They are 
not shocked and startled at every turn by some violence of act 
or expression which strikes them as. out of keeping with any 
religion. Even in the late Pope’s lifetime this feeling had very 
much died out. If it may be said with reverence of so 
exalted a personage, the bark of Pius IX. was found 
at last to be a good deal worse than his bite: But about 
Leo XIII. no such redeeming discovery needs to be made. He 
is all that a Pope should be,—all that Englishmen would wish 
to have in a spiritual ruler of their own. Consequently, the 
men: whose feelings we have been describing can take pleasure 
in what gives him pleasure, and are even glad that their 
Queen’s gift to him should be capable of being turned to what 








in his eyes is the highest use that a gift can be put to. How 
far the spread of these feelings is the true explanation of the 
way in which the fact has been taken in England, is another 
question, and one on which we prefer to express no opinion , 








THE PARENTAGE OF CONSCIENCE. 
R. LILLY, in his eloquent article in the Fortnightly 
Review for January on “ Right and Wrong,” denounces 

that modern application of the principle of evolution which 
traces back the origin of the sense of right and wrong to springs 
which are not really above man, but only a part of the general 
inheritance which he derives from either his social or his selfish 
nature. And we have not the least doubt that his denunciations 
are as sound as they are eloquent, though we think that he 
might perhaps have disentangled the confusions on which hig 
opponents rely for their assertion that the discriminations of 
right and wrong are not sui generis, but mere derivations 
from selfish preferences and family instincts, with something 
of a more patient method. He puts his finger on the distinctive 
character of right and wrong, when he singles out the word 
“obligation,” for it is in that word that men express most 
clearly their belief that the origin of right is in the influ. 
ences which reach us from some higher world than our own, 
and not in the influences which we derive from our animal 
nature. The great naturalist whose Life has just been given to 
the world, endeavoured, as we all know, in his “ Descent of Man,” 
to discover the parentage of conscience in the social instinct, 
When he asked himself, Whence, then, cometh conscience ? and 
where is the place of obligation? he was disposed to answer, 
—‘ Behold the bond of the herd, that is conscience; and lo! 
in the award of a multitude there ariseth obligation.’ Since 
Bentham first laid it down that pleasure and pain are the two 
sovereigns “to point out what we ought to do as well as to 
determine what we shall do,” the study of the unconscious or 
half-conscious side of human life has made great progress, and 
the modern traducers of conscience complicate the matter very 
much by treating the subject, as Darwin did, from the point of 
view of that instinct of society, that tendency to co-operate for 
mutual benefit, which is of the very essence, of course, of 
family life, and which, as Darwin put it, by its accidental 
intensity in some one tribe constitutes the stock on which 
natural selection improves, till there arises a race where even 
selfishness takes social forms. This complicates, of course, the 
discussion of the parentage of conscience, because it shows us 
that half or more than half of the actions which elicit praise 
from men, are actions performed under no sense of obligation at 
all, but under that imperious instinct of race which induces the 
flock to confide in the courage of its leader, and which makes 
the leader delight in the docility of the flock. We praise, 
perhaps, as often as not, acts which were entirely instinctive in 
the object of praise, and we certainly blame as often as not 
acts which were entirely involuntary in the object of blame. 
And that is precisely the fact which makes the parentage of con- 
science so much more difficult a question in our own day, than 
it was in the days when the Benthamite utilitarians travestied 
all our actions as if they were the products of conscious 
utilitarian calculation. Mr. Lilly, in contending, as he does 
with great force and singular literary skill, for the true 
parentage of conscience, does not, we think, pay attention 
enough to that frequent, and, indeed, habitual, misdirection 
of praise and blame which lends so much speciousness to 
the contention of those who evolve conscience from below,—the 
contention that praise and blame are mere prizes and threats 
intended to elicit, and very successful in eliciting, the kind of 
actions which society finds useful to itself, and in suppressing 
those which endanger it; and that they are, therefore, no 
testimony at all to the specific and superhuman origin of our 
moral standard. The truth is, no doubt, that we praise and 
blame much less what is praiseworthy and blameworthy in the 
persons praised and blamed,—for into their interior life we 
cannot see,—but what we know would be praiseworthy or 
blameworthy in ourselves if we were in their position, so far 
as we can enter into that position; and it is this fact which 
attests the genuinely subjective character of conscience, and 
shows how false it is to suppose that we can treat praise and 
blame as a sort of general sunshine and frost not directed to 
merit or demerit at all, but only to the fertilisation of tendencies 
beneficial to society, and the freezing-out of tendencies pre- 
judicial to it. 

Mr, Lilly touches the root of the matter when he points 
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out that the actions which really receive the moral homage 
of the world are those which are dared by lonely men who act 
in direct defiance of the social behests of the society or the 
age in which they live, and who initiate by so doing a higher 
era of moral life. That points to the true parentage of the 
conscience, which is not to be found in the conventional standard 
to which a society of men have accustomed themselves, but in 
every one who makes a new departure from the conventional 
standard towards higher things, and who can say, with the 
highest of all divine originators, that the Prince of this world 
hath nothing in him. Such new departures towards a higher 
morality, like every other new departure in the evolution of 
Nature, can only be explained as originating outside the organised 
system of Nature, and as grafted upon it for the benefit of those 
who live within that system. A precisely similar explanation, 
indeed, must be given of the “evolution” of chemical out of 
physical forces, of the evolution of vital out of chemical affinities, 
of the evolution of mental out of vital impressions, and, lastly, 
of the evolution of moral out of mental tendencies. At each new 
budding of Nature into higher forms, there is definite creation, 
of which evolution gives no account whatever, except so far as 
it shows that it is gradual and orderly, not abrupt and con- 
vulsive. Creation is no less creation because it shows in small 
things before it shows in large, and the only reason why the 
budding of a moral life in man is so much more marked 
and startling in its origin than the earlier stages of the 
life which underlies it, is that here first we come upon the 
universal belief that we can, though only within limits, volun- 
tarily modify for ourselves the order of development, and elect 
either to fall back into degeneracy, or to move forwards into a 
higher world. In the first appearance of freedom in the pro- 
cess of evolution, there is, of course, a step far beyond any that 
has yet been made, into a new life, and a step at which it 
becomes impossible to ignore the fact that the sense of 
obligation by which it is accompanied, descends upon us 
from above the level of our natural instincts, passions, and 
desires, instead of simply urging us onwards in the direc- 
tion of the resultant of those instincts, passions, and 
desires. A sense of obligation which confronts and defies the 
resultant pressure not only of our own subjective feelings, but 
even of the society within which we find ourselves, is strictly 
inexplicable except as originating in a superhuman region, and 
attesting anew that power of grafting life entirely fresh on the 
old stock which must be recognised in a less impressive form at 
every upward bend in the spiral of the natural ascent. The 
word “ought,” as Mr. Lilly quotes from Kant, “expresses a 
species of necessity which Nature does not and cannot present 
to the mind of man...... The word, when we consider the 
course of Nature, has neither application nor meaning.” Say, 
rather, that the word “ought” does not represent a species of 
necessity at all, since that is not necessity which can be in any 
sense disobeyed ; but that it presents a new kind of claim upon us, 
which we do not interpret, but only misinterpret, as a mere 
illusion,—a claim out of the world above us which touches us with 
genuine awe, and gives us the highest conception we can ever 
reach of the true meaning of the word “authority.” It is the 
imaginary help which the doctrine of evolution has given to the 
materialists in throwing off this sense of authority, which has 
chiefly captivated the fanatical among them in the doctrine. 
They have thought that by splitting up all the other steps in 
the growth of force and life and mind and civilisation, into 
infinitesimally minute accessions, they have altogether got rid 
of the wonder of these finely graduated steps, and this has 
emboldened them to ignore the great step of free volition alto- 
gether, to deny its existence, and to declare it one of the wildest 
of human conceits and illusions. Thus has been entailed upon 
them the necessity of explaining the unique phenomena of the 
conscience as purely morbid phenomena, which haunt us with 
the notion of a merit and demerit not in reality more appropriate 
to man than to plants,—except, indeed, that to blame wheat for 
being rusty would not have so much tendency to make it grow 
up cleaner the next year, as to blame boys for being mischievous 
might have, if there be any love of approbation in them, to 
diminish their mischievous propensities. 

But we hold, with Mr. Lilly, that the philosophy which explains 
all the phenomena of our moral life as a convenient series of 
illusions of the intellect, useful only when they do not impose 
on us too much, and extremely dangerous and misleading directly 
they are seriously accepted and dutifully acted upon, is not 
likely,—even with the help of that evolutionary hypothesis, 








which only renders the agency of the creative spirit less startling, 
but not a bit less potent,—to impose on Englishmen very long, 
There is no reality in human life at all, if the testimony of the 
conscience is not real. And for all the centuries of which 
history has any record, the testimony of the conscience has been 
the same—“ Behold, the fear of the Lord, that is wisdom ; and 
to depart from evil, is understanding.” 





THE IDEAL OF A COURT. 

HE last virgin fortress of aristocracy left in the world has 
been stormed, and it is formally announced that Baron 
Albert Rothschild, representative of that house in Vienna, will 
in future, in consequence of an Imperial order, be admitted to 
the Court balls. He is not only unable to prove sixteen 
quarterings, a feat which would puzzle almost any English 
noble—indeed, competent heralds seriously doubt whether any 
Englishman, not Royal, can now fulfil the condition—but he has, 
according to Austrian ideas, no claim of birth whatever; yet he 
is to be admitted to a circle heretofore exclusively limited to 
men of great descent. The fact is telegraphed all over Europe, 
and English journals not usually given to gossip of the 
kind, express pleasure in the great event. It is a great one for 
the Jews of Austria, and we congratulate them and their fellow- 
tribesmen upon one more proof that they are living down the 
prejudices of centuries; but we cannot see upon any other ground 
any cause whatever for satisfaction. What are people who are 
not Jews, and not interested in the cause of religious liberty, so 
pleased about? Baron A. Rothschild is only a rich man, and 
the general rule of Courts is neither improved nor demoralised 
by the Austrian admission of one rich man. The question is 
perhaps not worth asking, but we have a curiosity about changes 
in social opinion, and should like very much to find out if we 
could what is the latent idea of English society as to the kind 
of exclusiveness that a Court, if it assumes any social function 
at all, ought to maintain. Our own Court, it must be remem- 
bered, does not assume any, admission to it being regulated 
on a system which allows any one for whose decent character 
any one already admitted will vouch, to present himself 
without credentials either in the way of birth, wealth, 
service, or distinction. We suppose it is admitted that a 
Court, if properly constituted, ought to be exclusive. A Court 
which is not exclusive,—as, for example, that of Louis Philippe 
was not,—is always faintly condemned in England as a bourgeois 
Court; and what is more to the purpose, with the disappearance 
of exclusiveness its utility disappears. That a Court is of no 
use at all, or even is injurious to true society, is a defensible 
proposition, and one in which we might be inclined to concur; 
but if it is of use, then the theory of its utility must be something 
like this. The value of a hierarchy in society being admitted, 
somebody must settle finally who is or ought to be at the top, and 
the somebody is almost of necessity the Sovereign, who is socially 
first in fact as well as theory, who is or can be impartial, 
and who has every motive not to arrive at a wrong judgment. 
He can, we all know, especially on the Continent, confer the 
equivalent of rank, and on the theory, rank ought to be a stamp 
placed upon the worthy ; but then, who ought to be so reckoned ? 
Only, says Austrian opinion—or, rather, the opinion of Austrian 
society—the highly born. That opinion, though there is more 
to be said for it than is always admitted—heredity being a fact, 
whatever its value—is unwise, for this reason. Reckon birth 
as we may—and there is hardly a person in Europe who, 
if the choice had been allowed him, would not rather have 
been well-born—to limit admission to the Court by birth 
is to destroy the Court’s social utility from the begin- 
ning. Rank is no longer the guinea stamp, but a stamp 
appertaining by nature to some guineas, and to some crooked 
sixpences besides. The prerogative of selection is given 
up. The Sovereign cannot use the concession of rank as a 
stimulus, and therefore cannot exercise his natural and, on the 
theory assumed, his beneficial influence. He becomes, as the 
head of society, a nullity, or, rather, a secluded figure whom only 
a few possessed of an incommunicable quality have the right to 
approach. Moreover, the rule, if strictly obeyed, is pretty sure 
to have this result,—that the Court society will lose its place, 
for, the powerful being constantly excluded, a new high society 
will grow up, with far more influence both on men and 
manners than the old one. The statesmen and soldiers and 
millionaires will be at the top of the social world, and the Court 
will be a clique slightly despised and usually. unpopular. This 
would have happened under the old Kings of Prussia, but. that 
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office and commands were practically only bestowed on men of 
birth. Lastly, the claim of birth, if made quite exclasive and 
complete, of necessity ignores the importance of character a 
little too much for modern endurance. The right of a Duc de 
Richelieu, if birth is the claim, cannot be affected by his character. 
Very bad people may be very highly born, and a Court in which 
very bad people are prominent or are recognised leaders, either, 
if it retains its power, poisons the social atmosphere, or becomes 
the object of even exaggerated suspicion and dislike. Paris, 
which lived around the Court, grew to its furious hatred of the 
Bourbons under Louis XV., when a Court selected for birth 
only, and independent of character, had become corrupt almost 
beyond example. 

It being granted, then, that a Court should be exclusive, yet 
not limited to persons of birth, what should be the limit of ex- 
clusiveness ? Distinction? That sounds like a good answer, 
and it was the one made by Prince Albert to a correspondent 
when discussing the arrangements for his marriage. It admits 
the more prominent among the nobly born, the men of 
high value to the State, the exceptionally rich, and those 
whose special and beneficial ability has been widely recog- 
nised, and for a long time. It is, however, rather a wide 
limit, introduces too much the principle of competition which 
should be absent from Courts, and is sure not to be fully or 
regularly observed. No Court would admit its own opponents 
—the Mr. Parnell of the day, for example, would be inadmis- 
sible in any State—and there would be danger of collision 
between throne and people in the estimates formed of men. 
No two classes would draw up the same list of “ distinguished ” 
men. Distinction, therefore, though it is the true limit, should 
be further limited as “ distinction which in the judgment of the 
Sovereign is beneficial to the State.” That is, we are convinced, 
the true principle, if there is any at all, upon which alone admis- 
sion to Court, so eagerly sought on the Continent, and even here, 
can be made of real utility. To apply it would take infinite trouble, 
and no small amount of resolution ; but the Sovereign who care- 
fully and persistently applied it would have a new control over 
society, which could be employed in many ways for the only 
end which makes social influence beneficial, that of inspiring a 
tone in society a little higher than is inspired by the ordinary 
rewards of effort. Rank, if it has any meaning at all, has that 
meaning, and Court rank, now justly rather despised in 
England, might, and in a long reign should, have that meaning 
affixed to it. If the right of admission to Court implied, in the 
country of that Court, character as well as distinction, and 
public service as well as both, it would be a decoration worth 
more than that of any Order in the world. At present, in 
England, it is no distinction at all; and on the Continent the 
distinction is seldom of the right kind, the Sovereigns as a rule 
recognising only distinguished birth, distinguished soldiership, 
office, and exceptional wealth, the latter of which ought not to 
be a claim at all. 





LEEK. 

HIS “town on a hill in a valley,” called by its people “ the 
Metropolis,” or, better still, “the Queen of the Moor- 
lands,” is certainly, in its way, one of the most interesting places 
in the Midland Counties. Its charm is a little difficult to put 
into words: plenty of other towns are surrounded by beautiful 
country, have hilly old streets, a picturesque market-place, a 
fine old church with chiming bells. This town has these and 
something more; something which one feels in approaching it, 
which grows clearer and deeper every day, till at last one is 
possessed with a sort of sense of individuality in the place, and 

studies and knows it like a human being. 

Perhaps something of the charm of this town lies in its remote- 
ness; no main line of railway passes it, or goes very near it, and 
this means that it is a long and tiresome journey from every- 
where. But once visited, one does not think of the journey 
when one visits it again; and as to getting away, the regret at 
leaving it is such, that the small annoyance of waiting at 
stations hardly seems worth considering. Let us travel to it 
from the South-West. We leave a great region of smoke and 
dimness—the Potteries—and pass through red ironworks 
flashing and gleaming, where black figures move very like 
demons on a background of flame. Uncanny little trucks run 
up and down a narrow line near a black canal, without engine 
or visible means of guidance; then come great bare banks and 
fields; then, by degrees, a lonely country, first flat and ugly, 
then becoming rocky and bold, with fir-woods, hills, and streams. 





This is the plainest side of our town. It is not exactly smiling; 
wild, and rather sad. But in this short half-hour the Potteries 
are quite forgotten, and we feel that the moorland is not far 
away. We are among the hills, with all their mystery, their 
half-melancholy beauty, so strongly felt in autumn and winter 
time; we breathe their air, and feel ourselves in another world, 
even as we climb up from the station, with its puzzling archways 
and tunnels—“a bad place to get to after dark,” says a kind 
old porter at a station on the way—into the paved streets of the 
old moorland town. 

The main street, St. Edward Street, leads up-hill; broad 
and paved, large old houses mingled with shops looking down 
upon it, shady gardens and open country behind them. This 
town, with 13,000 people, seems to have hills and trees—or, at 
least, a view of them—at the end of every street. Among the 
old red houses, mostly square, and of a last-century aspect, 
tower the romantic gables of two or three half-timbered ones, 
already looking old. These have been built by one of those 
inhabitants who love their town so truly, that they ask for 
nothing better than to spend their lives and fortunes there, 
There are several of these families, whose names have been known 
in the town for generations; and perhaps, in these changing 
days, here again is one of the secrets of its charm,—a sort of 
feudality not yet extinct; a history of its own, in which, ag 
century follows century, the same names appear. Famous 
beauties have lived in the old country-town; very great people 
have danced at its balls ; and the stopping of the coach at the 
beautiful old inn has been an affair of great excitement in its 
day. By-the-bye, we hope it is not true that the “ Roebuck ” is 
to be pulled down. Surely the people who are so loyal to their 
town, homesick wherever they go, and coming back to die there 
from the ends of the earth, have more feeling than this for their 
monuments historiques. 

From the “ Roebuck” we may wander up into the market- 
place, a broad paved square, sloping up to the great red house 
that fills all its north side, and looks down upon itkindly. The 
square is generally empty and silent enough, with its great 
lamps and its drinking-fountain ; but on one day of the week it 
is crowded and very picturesque, with a great store of pots, 
chiefly “seconds ” from the Potteries. There one may spend a 
few pence with wonderful result, shape and colour being exactly 
suited to the aspirations of the present day. The north-east 
wind whistles very bitterly down the square, however, and the 
pottery-woman tells us that she has sometimes stood there knee- 
deep in snow. We have, indeed, heard it said that these moor- 
lands are the coldest part of England; but then, the air is dry, 
and the real old inhabitants do not mind. As we stand in the 
market, the church clock falls suddenly to chiming, almost over 
our heads. It chimes all the quarters, and four times a day 
plays a tune. The paved streets of the town have almost a 
foreign effect, narrow and twisting as some of them are, with 
little dark shops looking out of corners; one fancies sabots 
clattering over the stones, but then the bells break in with“ The 
Bailiff’s Daughter of Islington,” or “ Believe me, if all those 
endearing young charms,” or some other familiar air, to remind 
us that we need not go abroad for that undefinable thing 
“romance,” or poetic suggestion, or quaint picturesqueness; all 
are to be found in a Staffordshire moorland town, a dozen miles 
from the Potteries. 

A certain old stone house by the churchyard has a tradition 
of its own. Prince Charles Edward asked for shelter there, 
when he was hopelessly marching about England in the winter 
of 1745, and the mistress of the house—too loyal, shall we say? 
—pushed him away by tho shoulders and shut the door upon 
him. There are plenty of other stories of different kinds in the 
history of the town, which has been written, and fills a large book. 

The most striking thing in the town is the old Church of St. 
Edward the Confessor—‘Top Church,” as the poor people call 
it—standing on the north edge of the hill, the churchyard raised 
high, with its centuries of graves and twoold curious crosses, above 
the paved street that runs under the wall. To the south is the 
town with all its busy life ; to the north the ground slopes sharply 
away from the ridge on which the church stands; first a hill- 
side covered with graves, then the deep green valley of meadows 
and trees through which the Churnet flows. On the farther 
bank of the little river are some old farm-buildings, and here 
are to be found, scarcely traceable now, the last relics of the 
abbey which was once master of the town. But our eyes wander 
on, over meadows and river, to the wild, varied view beyond; 
hills and valleys breaking away, clothed with woods, still 
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peautiful in their wintry brownness; solemn clumps of dark 
fir; hills wilder still, of strange craggy shapes, suggesting the 
lonely waste of moorland that one knows to lie beyond them; 
and then all the changing mystery of clouds in a country like 
this—flying mists through which the hills show like a vision, or 
fierce dark masses threatening storm, perhaps a ray of sunlight 
shooting through on some rocky point or group of pines that 
flashes out like gold. 

There is a foreign element in the town, too, and the sabots may 
not always have been quite imaginary. Down to the north- 
west of the church there is a small, crowded colony of poor 
houses, called “ Petty France,” where a tribe of French prisoners 
lived once upon a time. Petite France! poor things—what a 
cheerful courage there is in the name, and how they must have 
shivered in this dark, cold, rugged North, the great churchyard, 
with its piled-up tombstones, between them and the sun! Several 
of the common surnames of the town seem to be of French 
origin; and one of its chief officials has so much the air of a 
soldier of the Empire, that one expects to see a bit of red 
ribbon in his button-hole. 

The Queen of the Moorlands does not seem to have any great 
literary taste; she is not supposed to read much; perhaps she is 
too well occupied in living her picturesque life from day to day. 
‘We have reason to fear that she does not read the Spectator; 
and yet she possesses a fine Institute, with a good free library. 
Perhaps the love of books may come to her in time. But she is 
great in another kind of art, and no doubt such a town can afford 
tolive inthe present. Her silk-mills are celebrated ; one of them 
is on its way to a world-wide reputation. We find here stuffs 
*to dream of, not to feel ;” a beauty of colour and design which 
impresses the most ignorant with the unmistakable sense of 
being in the presence of true art—and how much of the show 
and glitter and artistic upholstery of the time fails to give this 
impression !—a school of embroidery which is gaining fresh 
fame day by day; the whole thing carried on with a 
kind of unconscious naturalness which surely must be the 
atmosphere Art really loves. It all takes one back to an 
older England; and coming out from the square red house 
with its world of beauty into the hilly street where twilight is 
falling, and St. Edward’s bells are chiming down, sending their 
music over town and hills and away to moorland, one feels one’s 
self, in some indescribable way, several hundred years nearer to 
the days when Art was born. 

The attraction of the place is perhaps all these things, and yet 
it is none of them ; it is something more hidden still. The task 
which seemed a little difficult has proved almost impossible. 
One may go on writing for hours, and yet fail to convey to those 
who do not know it the subtle, nameless charm of this “town 
on a hill in a valley,” this chief city of the Moorlands. 








LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 





A PRAIRIE FIRE. 
[To rue Eprror or THE “SPECTATOR.” | 
Sir,—The accompanying extract from a letter recently received 
from a son in Canada may interest some of your readers.—I 
am, Sir, &c., ‘ A. J. C. 





“On Sunday week (October 30th), we had a great fight with 
@ prairie fire. I had driven into Calgary the day before. On 
Sunday morning I saw the fire, and made out that it was about 
seventeen miles off, and not far from home. I started at once, 
and driving back as fast as I could, got here at 1230. D 
and H—— were just setting off. We changed horses, had 
something to eat, and started. The fire was then about a mile 
away, and we reached the place at 1.15. About twenty men 
were already there. We set to work beating with wet sacks, and 
kept this up till 10 p.m., when a waggon came along with a 
gupply of food and a raw hide. The food was very welcome— 
we had had nothing, you will remember, since midday—the 
hide we hitched with long ropes to two saddle-horses, and 
started one horse on each side of the line of fire, the ropes being 
about twenty yards long, so that the animals were out of the 
reach of the flames. We had put a sack of earth on the hide to 
weigh it down, and there were long ropes at the side with men 
holding them. This was to guide it. The rest of the fellows at 
work went behind with their sacks to put out any spots of fire 
left by the hide. D—— and I were among these, and very fast 
we had to run most of the time, for the horses were terribly 
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scared by the flames, and went at a great pace. Wehad to keep 


up with them as well as we could, for a spot of fire, if left for a 
minute, would have spread and spoilt all the work of the hide. 
This we kept up till 4.30 a.m., with not more than five minutes’ 
rest now and then, when we had to stop and wet the hide. 
Altogether, we went rather over thirty miles, going round the fire, 
and leaving off about five miles from home. By that time every 
one was dead-beat, the horses as much as the men. There were 
two teams and thirteen saddle-horses at work; and those 
that had dragged the hide, in one little coulée (or valley) 
where the flames were ten or twelve feet high, were singed all 
over. When we got across, after the hottest three minutes I 
ever had or wish to have, every one’s clothes were on fire. D—— 
had four large holes burnt in his breeches, and one side of my 
shirt was burnt off. The fire destroyed a few stacks, but did 
no serious damage. What would have happened had it been 
left, no one can tell. Such a job I hope never to see again. In 
the little coulée I spoke of, it was like a furnace. Every now 
and then the wind would come in a gust, and then the fire would 
travel faster than a horse could go. We got it out just in time, 
for when we had just finished the wind began to blow very 
strongly, and a small piece which we had not put out got up 
steam and rushed away east at a fearful pace. It reached Bow 
River (which was six miles off) in less than twenty minutes, and 
burnt a streak as clear as if a road had been made.” 


THE LIBERAL LEADERSHIP. 
(To THe EpiTor or THe “‘ Specrator.”’] 
S1r,—While I was reading your articles on “ The Succession to 
the Liberal Leadership,” I could not help recalling a remark made 
to me a few weeks since by a friend who is not merely a Glad- 
stonian, but an experienced Member of Parliament who speaks 
from the centre of the Gladstonian camp. 

“ After Gladstone,” he said, “if Home-rule be not carried by 
that time, we shall hear no more of it. We all know that.” 
Now, if it be true that Home-rule, as a critical question, cannot 
survive Mr. Gladstone, surely we need feel no great anxiety 
about the future leadership of the party. Home-rule being out 
of the way, the party will come together again of its own accord, 
and by a force stronger than that of gravity itself, the leader- 
ship must then fall into hands which are perfectly able to lead. 
—I an, Sir, &c., An Op Rapicat Ex-M.P. 








MADAME DE STAEL. 
(To THe EpitTor or THE “‘ Spectator,’’] 

S1r,—It was rather startling to be told in the Spectator of 
December 24th, in your review of Miss Duffy’s life of this cele- 
brated woman, that “she was no genius.” She had, no doubt, 
conspicuous weaknesses and eccentricities ; but though it is mere 
mischievous folly to regard these as indications of genius, and 
even worse to make genius an apology for moral laxity, yet surely 
weaknesses and eccentricities no more than moral laxity pre- 
clude genius. “The true genius,” says Dr. Johnson, “is a mind of 
large general powers, accidentally determined in some particular 
direction.” If we accept the Doctor’s rather scant account of this 
transcendent matter, certainly we cannot deny that Madame de 
Staél possessed genius. The general powers of her mind were 
unquestionably large, and as unquestionably were determined in 
one particular direction,—that of literature. But De Quincey 
catches the “note” of genius which the lexicographer naturally 
misses, and thus expresses it. Having spoken of talent as 
mainly working through the will, he goes on :—“ Genius is that 
much rarer species of intellectual power which is derived from 
the genial nature, from the spirit of suffering and enjoying, from 
the spirit of pleasure and pain, as organised more or less 
perfectly......- Talent has no sort of connection, not the most 
remote or shadowy, with the moral nature or temperament. 
Genius is steeped and saturated with this moral nature.” Surely 
“Corinne,” “ Delphine,” and even “De l’ Allemagne,” are living 
proofs that their author possessed “ genius” in this the fullest 
and most prescriptive sense of a much-abused word.—I am, Sir, 
&e., FP. AP. 





A NAME FOR NEW SOUTH WALES. 
(To tHe Epitor or THE “‘ SPecTaTor.”’] 
Srir,—If New South Wales must have a new name—and it is 
not difficult to understand the desire for one—is there any good 
reason why she should not assume that of “Cambria”? It is 
at once short, suggestive, and euphonious, and has the great 
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advantage that it can be used adjectively. A man would soon 

be proud to call himself a Cambrian.—I am, Sir, &c., 
Horrabridge, South Devon. KE, P. Arnoip- Forster. 
[Why not “ New Cambria,” then P—Eb. Spectator.] 








POETRY. 


—@—— 
SOMEWHERE. 

I cive this hour to sorrow : nay, refrain, 

Bethink thee skies e’en now are somewhere bright 

For others, the green leaves are dancing light, 
And lovers meet where blossom in the lane 
Flowers, the sky-children of the sun and rain. 

And somewhere torrents in their youthful might, 

Scorning the smooth path, leap the dizzy height, 
And mountain-summits glisten pure of stain. 


Somewhere for Poet-brows Fame twines her wreath ; 
Somewhere to noble purpose souls are won 
By holy living or heroic death ; 
Brave hearts endure, nor quail at Fortune’s frown ; 
And somewhere there is rest for all who breathe, 
Somewhere a land where sorrow is unknown. 
H. T. R. 








BOOKS. 
—@—— 
LORD JUSTICE BOWEN’S “ VIRGIL.’* 
Lorp Justice Bowen lays it down as axiomatic that any 
translation of Virgil to be good, must be in itself an English 
poem, and next that that poem should be really a translation, 
and not merely a paraphrase. And, he adds, as not quite 
axiomatic, but still as next in importance to these two conditions, 
that as the charm of hundreds of Virgil’s lines lingers about 
the lines themselves even when detached from their context, 
no translation can be perfect which does not to a very con- 
siderable extent at least, provide that Virgil shall be translated 
lineally as well as literally. The intrinsic reasonableness of these 
three conditions of a good translation of Virgil will, we think, be 
admitted by all who love the poet. And certainly we know of 
no translation which comes near Sir Charles Bowen’s for the 
success with which all three are fulfilled. Dryden and Mr. 
Conington have, perhaps, both satisfied the first condition, Mr. 
Conington, it may be, even better than Sir Charles Bowen and 
much better than Dryden; but neither of them has in any 
sense attempted to satisfy the third; and even as regards 
the second, Dryden’s version is frequently a mere paraphrase, 
while Conington’s, though a translation, is a translation dis- 
guised by a metre so intrinsically different in character, that 
it makes one almost think of Virgil as a contemporary of 
Sir Walter Scott. Dryden’s translation—which Sir Charles 
Bowen seems to us to admire too much even as an independent 
poem,—is not nearly so successful in reproducing the effect of 
grandeur when it deals with the grander passages of Virgil, as 
Pope’s Homer is in reproducing the effect of grandeur when it 
deals with the grander passages of Homer, and it wanders 
quite as far from the original. Conington’s Aneid gives, 
as Sir Charles Bowen truly says, a great shock to the reader 
by the complete transformation of form which he has effected 
in turning such a poem as the neid into a ballad of the 
Marmion stamp. Nevertheless, the result is a genuine poem, 
—a much truer poem, we should have said, than Dryden’s Virgil, 
which has a good deal of the air of excellent workmanship by a 
skilled hand about it, but not any of that air of the author’s 
having been individually possessed by his theme which there is 
in Conington’s,—and a poem, too, which often manages, in spite 
of its entire transformation of rhythm and movement, to give a 
memorable line of Virgil’s in almost equally memorable, though 
not equally stately language. We are bound to say that of the 
three translators, Sir Charles Bowen manages to come much the 
nearest to Virgil, while generally maintaining the pathos and 
majesty of the poem as a poem at a high level,—he succeeds 
better with the pathos than with the majesty,—that Conington 
succeeds best in giving the version which, if the reader had not 
read Virgil, would strike his imagination most ; and that Dryden 
comes behind both of them, behind Sir Charles Bowen in every 
way, and behind Conington in the poetic impressiveness of the 





* Virgil in English Verse: Eclogues and Zneid, 


By the Right Hon. Sir 
Charles Bowen. Books I,-VI. 


London: John Murray, 





effect, while he is almost as far from Virgil’s rhythm and tone _ 
as Conington himself. Of course, we speak here only of the 
Aineid, for Conington never attempted the Hclogues. Let ug 
take some of the greater passages, and compare the three 
translations in all these respects. 

Take first the translation of A‘ueas’s exhortation to his 
followers after the shipwreck. Here is Dryden’s version :— 

“ Endure and conquer: Jove will soon dispose 
To future good, our past and present woes. 
With me the rocks of Scylla you have tried, 
The inhuman Cyclops and his den defied ; 
What greater ills hereafter can you bear? 
Resume your courage and dismiss your care. 
An hour will come, with pleasure to relate 
Your sorrows past as benefits of fate. 
Through various hazards and events we move 
To Latium and the realm foredoomed by Jove, 
Called to the seat (the promise of the skies), 
Where Trojan kingdoms once again may rise. 
Endure the hardships of your present state, 
Live and reserve yourselves for better fate.’ 
That seems to us as devoid of grandeur as it is of pathos, and 
to be little more than the skilled workmanship of an accom. 
plished rhymer. Now take Conington :— 
‘Comrades and friends! For ours is strength 
Has brooked the test of woes; 
O worse-scarred hearts! These wounds at length 
The Gods will heal like those. 
You that have seen grim Scylla rave, 
And heard her monsters yell, 
You that have looked upon the cave 
Where savage Cyclops dwell ; 
Come, cheer your souls, your fears forget ; 
This suffering will yield us yet 
A pleasant tale to tell. 
Through chance, through peril lies our way 
To Latium where the fates display 
A mansion of abiding stay : 
There Troy her falling realm shall raise : 
Bear up and live for happier days.” 
That at least has the full pathos, though not the dignity, of the 
noble line, “ O passi graviora dabit deus his quoque finem ;’” 
though hardly can the same be said of “ Forsan et hac olim 
meminisse juvabit.” Finally, “ Per varios casus, per tot dis- 
crimina rerum, tendimus in Latium,” is very finely rendered.. 
From the English, as from the Latin, “there surges that Vir- 
gilian cry, the sense of tears in mortal things,” which is of the 
very essence of the poet, though in the English of Conington the 
rhythm of the pathos is less resonant, and has perhaps even more 
in it of the pain of an acute grief, and less of the permanence of 
a settled melancholy. Now take Sir Charles Bowen :— 
“ Comrades, in other days we have known Misfortune well, 

Ills more dire ye have suffered, and these, too, Heaven will dispel. 

Scylla’s monsters,—her caverns that ring to the wild sea’s shocks,— 

Bravely ye faced ere now; and the terrible Cyclops rocks. 

Summon your ancient courage; away with sorrowful fears ; 

Memory even of this may be joy in the distant years. 

Still towards Latium’s shore we advance through dangers and 

Woes, 

Where our Destiny points to a promised land of repose. 

Troy once more shall yonder a glorious kingdom raise. 

Steel your souls to endure, and await those happier days.” 

The last line contains unquestionably far and away the finest 
rendering of ‘‘ Durate, et vosmet rebus servate secundis” of the 
three translations, Dryden’s “ Endure the hardship of your 
present state” is more like a preacher’s jejune exhortation than the 
reticent emotion of Virgil’s hero, who, as we are told by the poet, 
is, for the sake of his companions, feigning a cheerfulness he did 
not feel. Conington’s “ Bear up, and live for happier days,” 
is wanting in grandeur, and does not even suggest the under- 
lying melancholy. Sir Charles Bowen's line is well-nigh as 
memorable as the original, and its music is hardly inferior. But 
he falls below Conington, we think, in the pathos of his render- 
ing of “O passi graviora ;” while he surpasses him, again, in 
the happy line, “ Memory even of this may be joy in the distant 
years,” where Conington’s words, “a pleasant tale,” fall below 
the dignity of Virgil. On the whole, we should call the present 
version of this passage much the nearest to Virgil's, and greatly 
superior to Dryden’s in poetical merit. If‘Conington’s could be 
judged apart from the poem he is rendering, we think it would 
come nearest to touching the hearts of his readers with a feeling 
not precisely Virgilian, but somewhat more poignant and less 
stately than that of Virgil’s hero. 

Again, in translating the celebrated line, “Sunt lacrime rerum, 
et mentem mortalia tangunt,”’ Sir Charles Bowen soars far above: 
either of his rivals. Dryden does not even seem to have felt its. 
beauty at all, and yet it is the very core of a most beautiful 
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AGneas is gazing on the pictures of the Trojan War 
in Dido’s temple, and exclaims to his companion :— 


“En Priamus! Sunt hic etiam sua premia laudi ; 
Sunt lacrime rerum, et mentem mortalia tangunt. 
Solve metus ; feret heec aliquam tibi fama salutem. 
Sic ait, atque animum picturé pascit inani 
Multa gemens, largoque humectat flumine vultum.” 
Dryden’s translation seems to us to miss every fine touch but 
’ ee 
o “ ¢ See there, where old, unhappy Priam stands! 
E’en the mute walls relate the warrior’s fame, 
And Trojan griefs, the Tyrians’ pity claim.’ 
He said: his tears a ready passage find, 
Devouring what he saw so well designed, 
And with an empty picture fed his mind ;” 


—where the last couplet would be good but for the bald phrase, 
# gq well designed,” with which Dryden has coarsely patched 
his original. Conington’s version is much better :— 


“ «See Priam! aye praise waits on worth 
F’en in this corner of the earth ; 
B’en here the tear of pity springs, 
And hearts are touched by human things. 
Dismiss your fear, we sure may claim 
To find some safety in our fame.’ 
He said, and feeds his hungry heart 
With shapes of unsubstantial art, 
In fond remembrance groaning deep 
While briny floods his visage steep.” 


Sir Charles Bowen’s is best :— 


“Priam is here, here meed to heroic worth is assigned, 
Tears are to human sorrows given, hearts feel for mankind. 
‘Fear not,’ he cries, ‘ Troy’s glory will save thee in danger still,’ 
Then on the lifeless painting he feeds his heart to his fill. 
Tears streamed over his cheek as he gazed; groans broke from his 
breast.” 


That is the only version of the three which can be said to be at 
once poetic and the equivalent of the original. Dryden has 
supplanted the finest line in the passage by an unmeaning 
antithesis, of which Virgil is quite innocent, between “ Trojan 
griefs” and “Tyrian pity.” Conington misses much of the 
pathos of that line by breaking the great wave into two wavelets, 
and separating by the rhythm the “sunt lacrime rerum” from 
the “mentem mortalia tangunt.” To transform Virgil’s line 
into a couplet, is to extinguish the majesty of the feeling which 
the line breathes, and to compensate us by arhyme. Further, 
Conington’s translation of the line describing Aineas’s tear- 
stained face reminds one too much of Dibdin and his tars. Sir 
Charles Bowen’s translation of this passage, if once you can fall 
in love with his rhythm, is very near perfection. 

Again, take the translation of Dido’s last majestic speech in 
the moment before her suicide. Dryden gives it thus :— 


“ But when she viewed the garments loosely spread 
Which once he wore, and saw the conscious bed ; 
She paused, and with a sigh the robes embraced. 
Then on the couch her trembling body cast, 
Repressed the ready tears, and spake her last,— 

‘ Dear pledges of my love while Heaven so pleased, 
Receive a soul of mortal anguish eased ; 

My fatal course is finished, and I go 

A glorious name among the ghosts below. 

A lofty city by my hands is raised, 

Pygmalion punished, and my lord appeased ; 

What could my fortune have afforded more 

Had the false Trojan never touched my shore ?” 
Then kissed the couch ; ‘ And must I die,’ she said, 
‘ And unrevenged ? ’Tis doubly to be dead. 

Yet e’en this death with pleasure I receive ; 

On any terms ’tis better than to live. 

These flames from far may the false Trojan view, 
Their boding omens his base flight pursue.’ ” 


Conington’s version seems to us not only far fuller of the spirit 
of Virgil, but more worthy of the dying Queen. Certainly he 
has no phrase nearly so comically prosaic as Dryden’s 


“Yet e’en this death with pleasure I receive ; 
On any terms ’tis better than to live” :— 


“‘ She eyed the robes with wistful look, 
And, pausing, thought awhile and wept. 
Then pressed her to the couch, and spoke 
Her last good-night or ere she slept. 

‘ Sweet relics of a time of love 
When Fate and Heaven were kind, 
Receive my life-blood and remove 
These torments of the mind. 

My life is lived, and I have played 
The part that Fortune gave, 

And now I pass a queenly shade 
Majestic to the grave. 

A glorious city I have built, 

Have seen my walls ascend ; 
Chastised, for blood of husband spilt, 





Blest lot! yet lacked one blessing more, 

That Troy had never touched my shore.’ 

Then as she kissed the darling bed, 

* To die and unrevenged,’ she said, 

‘Yet let me die ; thus, thus I go 

Exulting to the shades below. 

Let the false Dardan feel the blaze 

That burns me pouring on his gaze, 

And bear along to cheer his way 

The funeral presage of to-day.’ ” 
If, as Sir Charles Bowen says, Virgil could have written a 
Marmion at all, this seems as near what he must have written 
as words could be. Sir Charles Bowen’s version is as follows :— 
‘Soon as the well-known couch and his Trojan raiment she sees, 

Pausing a little to weep, and bethink her, down on the bed 

Softly she lies, then speaks thi’ last farewell of the dead : 

‘ Raiment worn! sweet relics of love till Fate was unkind! 

Take this lingering breath and release my suffering mind. 

Now life closes! The course my destiny gave me is run. 

Now as a great Queen’s shadow, I pass from the world of the sun. 

Goodly the city I leave: I have seen her battlements built ; 

Venged a beloved one, meted a brother measure for guilt ; 

Happy, alas! too happy, if only a Teucrian’s ships 

Never had touched these shores!’ She pressed to the pillow her lips, 

And as she pressed them cried, ‘ Do I die unavenged on the foe? 

Yet let me die. Thus, thus with joy to the shadows I go. 

Let the Dardanian feast on the fires his merciless eyes, 

Carry the omens with him of Dido’s death as he flies.” 

Virgil’s fifteen lines are here rendered by precisely the same 
number, lofty in cadence and passionate in expression. Dryden 
gives us nineteen, and murders the finest lines of all,— 
“ Vixi, et quem dederat cursum fortuna, peregi; 
Et nunc magna mei sub terras ibit imago,” 
with,— 
‘* My fatal course is finished, and I go 
A glorious name among the ghosts below.” 

Conington gives us twenty-six of his shorter lines, and is as 
terse as Dryden, while he comes infinitely closer to Virgil’s 
thought,—the verse corresponding to the Latin couplet we have 
quoted presenting the thought with great beauty, though in a 
less stately form. Sir Charles Bowen fails only in the 
rendering of the majestic “ Vixi,” which is watered dbwn 
to “Here life closes.’ Otherwise, the rendering is very fine, 
though the “as” before “a great Queen’s shadow,” and the 
return to the first person in “I pass,” seem to us to weaken 
the grandeur of the line, without warrant from the original. 
Surely it should run,—“ And now a great Queen’s shadow shall 
pass from the world of the sun.” ‘The last two lines are far 
grander in Sir Charles Bowen’s version, as well as far more literal 
than in either Dryden’s or Conington’s. Neither of these hag 
given the full force to the “ hauriat” of Virgil, the wish that 
Aineas may “ drink-in ” the fire of Dido’s funeral rites. 

As to the metre itself, though we fully admit that Sir 
Charles Bowen has chosen amongst many difficulties that 
which is the nearest to Virgilian metre of which our language 
admits, we cannot say that as yet we are reconciled to it, though 
it may win its way to those who read it often. Is there not 
something in the rhythm of different nations’ speech which is 
literally untranslatable-—which needs casting in a different 
form in a different language; for in one language the same 
thought will stretch itself out and take a larger scope than that 
thought would naturally assume in another? Thus, when Sir 
Charles Bowen comes to translate the lines in Virgil’s second 
“ Georgic,”— 

“ Felix qui potuit reram cognoscere causas 
Atque metus omnes et inexorabile fatum 
Subjecit pedibus, strepitumque Acherontis avari !’’ 
—will he find any rendering in his chosen metre so stately as 
Matthew Arnold has (virtually) given us in that very different 
metre chosen for his “ Memorial Verses” on Byron, Goethe, and 
Wordsworth? The following is contained in his description of 


Goethe :— 

“ And he was happy, if to know 
Causes of things, and far below 
His feet to see the lurid flow 
Of terror and insane distress 
And headlong fate, be happiness.” 





LAYARD’S “EARLY ADVENTURES.,”* 

Neary forty-eight years ago, two young men resolved to travel 
by land to India; one of them, Mr. Mitford, actually achieved 
the feat, and has published a narrative of his march; the other, 
Mr. Austen Henry Layard, did not get beyond Ispahan, or, as 
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among the Bakhtiyari and other Wild Tribes, before the Discovery of Nineveh, By 
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he writes it, Isfahan, but was diverted to other destinies, fore- 
most among which stand those discoveries of Assyrian remains 
at Nineveh which brought him fame. The book he has now 
published describes his remarkable wanderings and exciting 
adventures, both in Asia and Europe, before he became “ the 
man who had dug up the old stones,”—Pisani the dragoman’s 
description of him, and summary of an eloquent discourse which 
Sir Stratford Canning delivered to the Sultan, setting forth the 
moral to be derived from Mr, Layard’s Assyrian labours. These 
pleasant pages tell how it came to pass that his steps were turned 
to Mosul. They are based on the notes he was able to make, 
which were put together in a narrative form after his return to 
England from the East, date not specified. At any rate, we may 
be glad that they were reduced to shape, and presented to the 
world in these very readable volumes. It is not every one who 
can impart the interest excited by romance to a narrative of the 
hard, and often grim realities of life, even when they are seen 
and experienced in a strange land. 


Mr. Layard was set to study the law, and did so for six years ; 
but his tastes were artistic, his passion was for travel, and 
especially travel in the East; thus the mere project of an Oriental 
journey fired his imagination. He took some pains to equip 
himself for an expedition which had to be carried out with a 
strict attention to economy, and having excellent advice from 
experienced men of mark, he was fairly prepared for the hazards 
and exigencies likely to beset him. So that when he found himself 
in the desert, his natural resolfition, which sometimes bordered 
on obstinacy, his indifference to privation, and his readiness in 
moments of peril, stood him in good stead, and made it certain 
that he would persevere. His first adventure, a journey to 
Petra, a place he was determined to see, indicates his wilfulness ; 
but the danger and treachery he encountered were excellent 
schooling. From Petra he made his way through the hills to 
Damascus, neglecting no “ ruins” on the road, and not neglected 
by the Arabs, who, of course, looked on his small possessions as 
their own, and succoured by Jews who had come from Poland to 
die in the land of their fathers. From Damascus he travelled 
by Aleppo to Baghdad, and it is after leaving the famed city on 
the Tigris that the most novel part of his story begins. The 
early stages of his track, into and over the Zagros Mountains to 
Hamadan, now tolerably familiar ground, are admirably des- 
cribed; but it is only after he had been diverted from his original 
design of proceeding to India that we enter on a country and are 
introduced to tribes which are or were quite new. The Persian 
Government would not allow the travellers to pass by Kerman 
and Yezd to Seistan, or even to Beloochistan. They were offered 
the alternative routes,—by Meshed and Herat, or by Shiraz and 
Bushire. Mr. Mitford selected the former, and went on his way ; 
Mr. Layard obtained a firman which authorised him to make 
for Shuster or Ispahan. It was the Baron de Bode, then in the 
service of Russia, who procured these precious instruments, and 
who, when he had been robbed, supplied Mr. Layard with funds. 
The Shah had been at Hamadan with an army. The other day 
it was stated that the Ameer of Afghanistan intended to visit 
Candahar. Then came the report that he would not go, as 
cholera had broken out in the city; and it was added that the 
people were delighted. They preferred the scourge of cholera 
to the scorpions of the Ameer. The conduct of the Shah’s troops 
at Hamadan seems to have justified their preference; for we 
read that “the soldiers had pillaged the bazaars,” had stripped 
the gardens of their produce, and cut down the trees. “The 
place looked as if it had been sacked in war. Such was the 
usual result of a visit from the Shah, his Ministers, and his 
army.” No wonder that Candahar dreaded a call from Abdur 
Rahman. 

Armed with a firman, travelling at the public expense, and 
attended by a scoundrel “ mehmandar ” who fleeced the people, 
the young traveller first tried to reach Shuster on the Karun; 
but finding that the Shah’s authority was not respected in the 
mountains of Luristan—a well-peopled country, “not exposed 
to the oppressive rule of the Persian Government ’—he struck 
into another route, full of walled villages, yet was finally 
obliged to give up the enterprise for the moment, and make for 
Ispahan. The account of this tentative journey is full of 
interest, as the ground traversed is, or was then, unknown to the 
European public. At Julfa, the Armenian suburb of Ispahan, 
he halted, and found shelter in the house of a Frenchman. It 
was here that he was presented to the Governor, Manuchar 
Khan, a Georgian eunuch, usually called the “ Matamet,” a 
most cruel, mean, and detestable personage, who figures a good 











deal in the book, and whose conduct is an epitome of what ig 
styled “government” in Persia. “He was hated and feared 
for his cruelty,” which was horribly inventive and refined; 
“but it was generally admitted that he ruled justly, that 
he protected the weak from oppression by the strong, and 
that, where he was able to enforce his authority, life ang 
property were secure.” At the same time, we find him 
not merely hideously cruel, but eminently treacherous; and if 
justice in Persia demanded such means, that fact alone is a 
terrible reflection alike on the governors and the governed. Mr, 
Layard also made the acquaintance of two Bakhtiyari chiefs, 
and as the Matamet would not hear of his starting for Yezd, he 
took pains to be friends with them, and resolved to visit the 
Bakhtiyari Mountains. It was a fortunate decision, for under 
the care of the principal adviser of the leading ruler among the 
hills, he went where no European had hitherto gone, and 
penetrated, as we may say, behind the purdah of native life, 
The chief whose castle they sought was named Mehemet Taki 
Khan, and although the party was strong in number, it ig 
characteristic of the country that, because a “ blood-feud” 
blocked the direct road, they had to ride far south in 
order to turn the hills occupied by the enemy. Having 
done so, they swerved off to the north-west, and crossing 
ridge after ridge in the snow-clad range, they reached Kal’eh 
Tul, which lies on the borders of Kuzistan. There are ex- 
cellent maps in each volume, so that the reader can follow the 
traveller’s course wherever he goes, and easily form a picture of 
the country and the people from Mr. Layard’s admirable 
descriptions. The country is the considerable tract lying 
between the Tigris, the head of the Persian Gulf, and the great 
mountain masses which lie to the North. It is well worth 
attention, and few will fail to be deeply interested in the life, 
ambitions, sufferings, and death of Mehemet Taki and his 
brothers. Mr. Layard is ever at home, whether in the auderun 
at Kal’eh Tul, or searching for inscriptions and ruins, or in- 
volved in the quarrel between Mehemet Taki and the Persian 
rulers, a quarrel which brought death to hundreds and spread 
devastation over flourishing villages and fields. It is a deep 
tragedy on a comparatively small scale, but one with which the 
East, unhappily, is too familiar. Apart from the local history, 
and the simple yet striking sketches of persons and manners, 
the mere adventures of this obstinate and hardy traveller are 
as exciting as the incidents in a romance. 

Nor does the interest droop in the least when, barely escaping 
with his life from the tangle of the “ rebellion,” he finds himself 
obliged to get back to Baghdad as best he can. His road lay 
from Shuster, on the Karun, to Basra, and he went thence with 
the “ postman” by land, and was within a second of being slain 
by the Shammar Arabs out on a foray against the Turks. When 
the knife was at his throat, one of them mistook him for Dr. 
Ross, the English hakkim at Baghdad, and let him go on foot 
and stripped to his underclothbing. But when he had recovered 
his health, he started back to the Karun country; and here, again, 
the story is attractive at every step. In fact, it is a book of 
novelties, and one cannot fail to be surprised that a thing so very 
good in its way was not published longago. When Mr. Layard 
ceased to imperil his life and health in Asia, he began to do so 
afresh in Europe, for Sir Stratford Canning employed him in 
Albania and other places. Then he went off to Nineveh, which 
led to the well-known book. In 1848, he writes, as a reward for 
his various services and discoveries, he was appointed an unpaid 
attaché to her Majesty’s Embassy at Constantinople! Sucha 
sentence comes in oddly, and with a touch of irony, at the very 
end of a book like this, and the reader cannot fail to stand in 
awe of the paid attachés, who, of course, must have done and 
dared so much more. It is, however, a merit that Sir Henry 
never complains of his lot, but with a “ frolic welcome,” takes 
the tempest and the sunshine. It is not often that the public is 
presented with volumes containing such a varied, interesting, 
instructive, and well, because simply written, record of travel. 





SIR FREDERICK POLLOCK’S REMINISCENCES.* 
Ir is an adequate description of the class of reminiscences to 
which Sir F. Pollock’s book belongs, though certainly not of all 
reminiscences, to say that they consist of a record of the men 
whom the author has come across in the course of his life, of 
their sayings, doings, characters; or of the things that he has-seen,. 
or done, or heard of. The question for the critic will be what sort 
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of record of men and things has the author kept. It is almost 
inevitable that a book of this kind should contain a certain 
amount of padding, and one must not complain if there is not 
too much. Let us apply these considerations to the present 
volumes. In the first place, let it be said, once for all, that they 
contain a very considerable number of good stories. No one 
wishes to be critical on Sir F’. Pollock, but we are bound to say 
that the record of men and things that he has kept is often very 
unsatisfactory, inasmuch as it often consists merely of a bare 
list of names. Thus, when he went out to dinner, or gave a 
dinner-party, he always presents us with a list of the guests— 
their names solely—without note or comment of any description. 
In fact, he keeps a register of the people who habitually met 
together at dinner at the time. Again, he spends a week at 
Paris, going to the theatres. He mentions the plays, and some- 
times the actors, but again without note or comment. And we 
are bound to say that there is a good deal more padding in the 
book than we have a right to expect. Moreover, Sir F. Pollock 
seems to us sometimes not to take enough trouble about telling 
his story. The following story is not, of course, spoilt by bad 
telling: far from it; but we must say that it is inadequately 
told :— 


“Williams [Mr. Justice Williams | was married, but Lady Williams 
and himself had their separate sets of friends and acquaintances— 
his chiefly legal, hers chiefly fashionable; and they gave separate 
entertainments accordingly. It was the Coronation year, and a 
certain French nobleman in the suite of Marshal Soult, who came 
over to represent Louis Philippe, the King of the French, was in 
London on the occasion, and he had been asked to dinner by Lady 
Williams. By some mistake he made his appearance as a guest of 
the Judge’s at the Northern Circuit dinner. Williams could speak no 
French, nor, so far as could be seen, were any of the company able to 
converse with ease in it. But the best had to be made of the affair. 
The Dake occupied the seat on the right of the Judge, which other- 
wise would have been filled by Cresswell, as leader of the circuit ; I, 
as junior, sat at the bottom of the table. Of course, this incident 
was turned to good account by Adolphus, who was the Circuit 
Attorney-General at ths next Grand Court at York. Alexander, 
whose foible was not that of retiring modesty, was represented as 
having introduced himself to the Duke, and saying, ‘ Je suis Monsieur 
Alexandre,’ and the bewildered guest as replying, ‘Ah ! oui, ventriloque 
celébre,—a ventriloquist of that name being then performing in 
London. At last, and after many other equally unsuccessful attempts 
to promote conversation, Wightman was supposed to have bethought 
himself of the store of Norman law French accumulated by him in 
his study of the old Year Books, and, taking courage, to have addressed 
the Duke with, ‘ Nota que ceo est meason de Williams Justice: il donc 
feed als apprentices del Northern Circuit ; peradventure vous estes 
nemy invite.’ ”’ 


Sir F. Pollock was fairly intimate with Carlyle; and on the first 
occasion of his meeting Mrs. Carlyle, he was able to do her and 
her husband an important service. She told Sir I’. Pollock that 
her husband had had to sit on a jury for the whole of a day; 
and when the Court rose, the further hearing of the case was 
adiourned to a future date. Mrs. Carlyle, finding that Carlyle 
“had been fearfully troubled by having to serve on a jury,” 
had burnt the last summons sent him by the officer of the 
Court without mentioning the fact to him. Of course, Sir F. 
Pollock saw at once that this was a much more serious matter 
than Mrs. Carlyle had any conception of. It would probably 
lead to the infliction of a very severe fine on Carlyle. Naturally, 
Mrs. Carlyle became alarmed; but she knew nothing about the 
name of the case, or the Court, or anything connected with the 
affair, except that it was a patent case about “cards” used in 
the manufacture of cotton. Fortunately, Sir F. Pollock was able 
to clear the matter up, and let her know the date of trial :— 


“Carlyle attended, and I was amply rewarded by two or three 
letters from his wife. In the first, she thanked me for my assistance, 
and dwelt on the possible calamities of fine or imprisonment, 
not even in the cause of humanity, but in the cause only of 
Walton and Potter; adding that he would go, ‘cursing from 
the bottom of his heart the administration of English justice.’ 
At all events, she had had the comfort of having spared him 
some eight days of the horrors of anticipation, and such comfort 
also as could be drawn from the reflection that virtue ever 
is its own reward, unless something very particular occurs to 
prevent it. On the first hearing of the case, when it was adjourned, 
it seems that Carlyle had been requested by an official of the Court 
to give his word of honour that he would come again when required. 
He had answered with the emphasis. of despair, ‘ No!’ and gave him 
his word of honour that he would not come back,—they might fine 
him, they might kill him, but that box he would not enter alive any 
more! In fact, having all the irritability of genius, and the 
irritability of a life-long dyspepsia into the bargain, he had been 
thrown into a sort of moral hydrophobia by this Walton and Potter 
which was nearly proving fatal both to himself and his wife, and 
fatal above all (as she wrote) to his projected Life of Cromwell, and 
which had cost her many tears. My information and warning of 
the consequences of his non-attendance, however, made everything 
comfortable for the time, and Carlyle was again correcting proofs, 


with his head as clear of Walton and Potter as if no such men had 
ever lived and quarrelled. The lowest fine that would have been 
inflicted was £10, the fifth-part of the whole sum to be got by 
writing a French Revolution; and a wild suggestion was made 
by Mrs. Carlyle that she should swear him off on the ground of 
incapacity, which she said she could conscientiously do, as no man in 
his mad state was capable of seeing into the merits of any case.” 
We may finish the story more briefly than Sir F. Pollock. The 
jury were divided in opinion,—eleven to one. Then followed 
the usual remonstrances, reasonings, appeals to common-sense, 
but to no avail. The “ monster,” as Carlyle called him, said he 
had starved out juries before. The situation became serious. 
“Carlyle then went to work, and besought the obstinate one to 
consider the consequences of his conduct, not with reference to 
them or to the plaintiff, but with reference to the party favoured 
by him. He was going to involve him in the immense expense 
of another trial, in which, as it now appeared, there would be 
eleven chances to one against him. Then he coaxed him, and 
laughed, and patted him by the arm; and they all coaxed him, 
and laughed; and, finally, the rock moved, and again they were 
all free Englishmen.” 

We will conclude our review of this book by quoting an anec- 
dote which is too good not to tell. Like many of us, Sir F. 
Pollock was out in the terrible squall in which the ‘ Eurydice’ 
went down, the result of which was to lay him up with an attack 
of fever, and to make the attendance of a professional nurse 
necessary. After leaving Sir F. Pollock, the nurse went on to 
attend a lady-friend of Sir F. Pollock’s. ‘One day she was 
reading to her out of a book, and came upon the name of Dante. 
She stopped, and said, ‘I know him.’ This somewhat sar- 
prising statement led to inquiry, and the nurse said, ‘ Yes; he 
is a great friend of Sir Frederick Pollock. There is a bust of 
him on his staircase. He is a very severe-looking gentleman.’ ” 


RECENT NOVELS.* 

Tux principal novels of any single month are of necessity so 
various in theme, treatment, and merit, that, as a rule, any 
attempt to group them in relations of similarity or contrast 
must needs be an ineffectual strain. Could they come under the 
eye of a critic living a century hence, he would doubtless discern 
in them the common expression of the age in which they are 
produced, just in the same way that we can discern a common 
expression in the most diverse works of the century which pre- 
ceded our own; but to contemporaries, the generic resemblance 
is rendered invisible by the greater prominence of individual and 
differentiating features, It happens, however, that, in spite of 
very obvious surface dissimilarities, the first three novels upon 
our list have an intellectual kinship which is quite recognisable 
to the reader of to-day, inasmuch as they all deal more or less 
directly with that doctrine of vicarious responsibility which is 
suggested by such texts as “ Am I my brother’s keeper ?” and 
“Bear ye one another’s burdens.” Of the three novels, Mrs, 
Spender’s is the most graceful and artistic; Mr. Junior’s story 
of Lucy Carter, notwithstanding its dull East-London back- 
ground, is the brightest and pleasantest; while Tracked is 
certainly the most powerful, recalling, indeed, again and agin 
the strong, impressive handling of the author of Wuthering 
Heights. 

My Brother’s Keeper, though a very charming and beautifal 
novel—certainly the best piece of work we have seen from Mrs. 
Spender’s pen—is, we incline to think, more satisfactory from 
a literary than from an ethical point of view. Ursula Campion, 
though she may just miss being a truly heroic figure, wins at 
once, and retains throughout, our admiring affection; and it 
seems to us that the author’s natural and justifiable sympathy 
with the girl whom she has created, has to some extent made 
her blind to a serious defect in Ursula’s method of performing 
the labour of love to which she has devoted her life. She does, 
indeed, in the most absolute sense of the phrase, constitute 
herself the keeper of her poor weak brother Raymond, and bear 
his burden for him; but, apparently, she fails altogether to see 
that her primary duty was surely that of helping him to be his 
own keeper, and strengthening him to bear his own burden. 
To surround such a young man as Ray with mechanical safe- 
guards against temptation, and when the temptation proves 
too strong for the safeguards, to drag him with painful 





* (1.) Her Brother’s Keeper. By Mre. John Kent Spender. 3 vols, London: 
Spencer Blackett.——(2.) Tracked. By M.. A. Curtois. 2 vols. London: 
Remington and Co.—(3.) Lucy Carter. By Thomas C. Junior. London : 
Sonnenschein and Co.—(4.) A False Position. By G. M. Robins. 3 vols. 
London: R. Bentley and Son.— (5.) The Twin Soul ; or, the Strange Adventures 
of Mr. Rameses, 2vols. London: Ward and Downey.—(6.) His Sisters. By 








Herbert P. Earl. 2 vols. London: Sampson Low and Co.—+?.) The Plan of 
Campaign, By F, Mabel Robinson. 2 vols, London: Vizetelly and Co, 
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self-abnegation out of the pit into which he has fallen, and 
set him on firm ground again, is a beautiful and loveable 
task; but it does not realise the ideal of either divine or 
human helpfulness. We part from Ray with hops for 
his future, but we cannot. speak of the hope as “sure and 
certain,” for we cannot help feeling that his moral life is at 
best parasitical and derivative, and that, were his sister and 
Wilfrid Fielding removed from his side, he might sink as low as 
he had ever sunk before. It would, however, be both uncritical 
and unfair to regard Her Brother’s Keeper from merely one point 
of view, and that the point from which it is seen to least advan- 
tage. In questioning the wisdom of Mrs. Spender’s heroine, we 
have left her verisimilitude unchallenged; and had Ursula 
Campion been wiser than she was, she might, and probably 
would, have been much less imaginatively credible, and would 
certainly have been less winning, because less frankly human. 
As it is, the girl who bursts in upon the starchy society of the 
rural suburbs of Bath with the unchartered freedom of thought 
and manner gained in the most Bohemian circles of artistic 
Paris, really lives for us with that richness of eager life seldom 
found in the companionship of the well-balanced judgment 
which Ursula certainly did not possess. Poor Ray, weak, 
idle, sensuous, pleasure-loving, not wholly depraved, but 
altogether without moral backbone, is an example of a 
type with which we are very familiar, both in fiction and 
real life; but he is so strongly individualised, that we 
should recognise him at once among a crowd of his fellows. 
Some of the most impressive portions of the book are 
those in which he is the most prominent figure—notably the 
scenes at Oxford, and the powerful but almost too painful 
chapters which follow the murder by Dubois, for Raymond’s 
sake, of the poor lost French girl, Valentine Durand; and even 
in the pages where he subsides into the background, we never 
lose a vivid consciousness of the peculiar quality of a personality 
which, with all its weakness, is not devoid of a certain fasci- 
nation. 


In Mrs. Spender’s novel, Ursula Campion answers the ques- 
tion, “Am I my brother’s keeper?” in the affirmative. In 
Tracked, the powerful story by M. E. Curtois, the wealthy 
father of the outcast, Geoff Haldan, answers it in the negative; 
and so the books, unlike as they are in other respects, may be 
regarded as companion studies. When Mr. Audley takes his 
baby-boy from the cradle where he lies by the side of 
his dead mother—the woman who has deceived her husband, 
and whom even in death he will not forgive—and hands 
him over to the reckless vagabond, Jim Haldan, hoping 
never to see or hear of him again, he little knows the 
Nemesis which he is setting on his own track to hunt him 
down even to the death. It is a long time since we have read 
anything which made so impressive an appeal to the sympathetic 
imagination as the story of the poor forsaken lad, with his wild, 
fascinating beauty, his warm affections and intermittent aspira- 
tions through which he might have been redeemed, his strong, 
unruly passions which drag him down into the whirlpool and 
seem to make redemption impossible, up to the final scene in 
which all the crushed-down nobility of the lad asserts itself for 
the last time, and we feel that for the poor, erring, much-tried soul, 
redemption has been achieved, literally by fire. The record of 
the Nemesis, from the night in which Mr. Audley sees the white, 
wan, desperate face of hig son peering in at him through the 
window of his well-lighted, luxurious drawing-room, to that 
other night of the last meeting in the Wolf’s Den, has a tragic 
intensity of terror and pathos which moves us as we are only 
moved by imaginative work of a very high order ; and we are sur- 
prised that the name of the author, who seems to have written 
several other books, should be entirely unknown to us. We 
have compared T'racked to Wuthering Heights, and in a certain 
wildness of power the two books have much in common; but 
in the work of the living author there are touches of spiritual 
beauty in which Emily Bronté’s sombre romance is almost, 
if not altogether deficient. That sense of responsibility which 
comes from the recognition of human brotherhood, and which 
is only awakened in Mr. Audley when the sin of his youth 
rises before him a threatening spectre, is never asleep in the 
breast of Elizabeth Harte, the poor dressmaker who enters as a 
redemptive agency into the lives of Jim Gibson, and his child- 
brother Will, and poor lost Geoff, and who strives to enter thus 
even into the life of Mr. Audley himself. Elizabeth is a 
character who, like Dinah Morris, is at once nobly ideal and 
absolutely real, and she and the loyal little Will, whose fidelity 








to his friend stands the test of physical and mental torture 
light up with a warm and tender glow the pages of a book which, 
but for them, would be too gloomy for imaginative delight. 
As it is, the night that gathers about Geoff Haldan is dark 
enough: lightning lurks in the black, heavy clouds, and the 
stars are very few; but as we look at the picture for the last 
time, we see that in the East there is a hint of dawn, and we are 
content. Tracked is, in short, a very noble and beautiful book. 

We have noticed a certain relation of contrast existing between 
the first and the second of the novels upon our list; there is a 
certain relation of similarity between the second and the third, 
In Lucy Carter, as in Mr. Curtois’s story, we trace the career of 
a lad who has never known his father, and here, too, the unknown 
father is living in luxury while the son is toiling in penury. The 
career of Harry Burr is, however, a much brighter one than that 
of Geoff Haldan, for he suffers from no worse ill than hard 
work for small pay; and it is not his story, but that of the 
heroine, which links this book with the other two. Lucy Carter 
is a strong-natured, quick-minded girl, inclined—as is the habit 
of such natures—to question everything, primarily her own 
right to live in idle opulence in her comfortable home at Hamp. 
stead, while a few miles to the east of her men and women 
are what they are. Lucy is far too practical a person to be 
satisfied with a brief course of fashionable “slumming,” so, 
though very unecclesiastically disposed, she consults a clerical 
friend of her step-father’s concerning the kind of work 
which most needs doing, and, by his arrangement, takes 
lodgings with a certain Mrs. Killick, the good-natured widow 
of an Hast-End knacker, who has established a créche, in the 
management of which Lucy is to assist her. The author 
evidently writes from more than hearsay knowledge, for the 
external details are sketched in with true realistic verisimilitude; 
but we incline to think that Lucy is represented as falling a 
little too easily and naturally into the routine of a life which 
was certainly unfamiliar, and which must have been in many 
ways repellent. The element of pain in every act of true 
sacrifice is not the element which forces itself most insistently 
upon the consciousness; but it is there, and it is in the victory 
over it that sacrifice achieves its rapture. Certainly Lucy 
Carter possessed one of those direct practical natures which have 
a happy knack of ignoring inevitable unpleasantnesses, and the 
representation may be truer than it seems at first sight; but 
we doubt whether it is quite true; and such a picture, to be 
valuable, should betray no lapse from imaginative veracity. 
Otherwise, however, the book is admirable, for it attains, with- 
out exaggeration, that distinctness of portraiture which is one 
of the greatest charms of fiction. There is perhaps a touch 
of caricature in the sketch of the clergyman’s vinegarish sister ; 
but Mrs. Killick, and the drunken druggist who employs 
Harry to dispense for him, are singularly truthful transcripts 
from life. 


The remaining four novels seem to us much less interesting 
than the three we have noticed, though A False Position is an 
exceeding clever and well-written book. Had we not seen the 
author spoken of in the columns of a literary contemporary as 
“Mr.” Robins, we should have taken it for granted that the 
novel was from the pen of a lady, for not only are there many 
feminine touches (we do not use the epithet disparagingly), but 
the whole scheme of the book is one which has always found 
special favour with lady-novelists. It is an inventive scheme, 
the interest of which resides in the elaboration of a fantastic 
misunderstanding absolutely impossible in real life, and there- 
fore irritating in a work of fiction which in other respects is so 
lifelike as to throw the central absurdity into unfortunate 
prominence. Mr. Fleetwood, a London lawyer, who is apparently 
a cold, passionless man of business, marries Lady May 
Errol, an orphan-girl who is alienated from her relatives, 
and is on the verge of destitution. He makes no pretence of 
love on his side, and demands no love from her, but avowedly 
makes the proposal to secure a home for her and a housekeeper 
for himself. This, however, is a pretence. Mr. Fleetwood is 
really deeply in love, for the second time in his life; but his 
first love-affair has been so unfortunate, that it has engendered 
a distrust of all women, and he not only conceals his affection, 
but by a sudden question deliberately tempts his young wife 
into an unpremeditated lie which she immediately repents, but 
is prevented by her fear of him from confessing. Knowing that 
Lady May has told him a falsehood, he, of course, believes that 
her deception is much more far-reaching than it really is; and 
out of this awkward situation arise complications which go a 
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long way towards filling three volumes. This kind of thing is 
always annoying, and in this case it is more annoying than 
nsual, because if it were absent, A False Position would be a novel 
which could be praised without reserve. The movement of the 
story is not quick, but it never drags ; the characters, with few 
exceptions, are not lay-figures, but living human beings ; and the 
style is throughout admirable. ‘ 

The anonymous story, entitled The Twin Soul, is an example 
of “much cry and little wool.” It is described on the title- 
page as “a psychological and realistic romance,” but it is cer- 
tainly not realistic, and—though we do not exactly understand 
the epithet when applied to fiction—we think we may safely 
say that it is not psychological. When we are first introduced 
to Mr. Rameses, the highly cultivated, mysterious Oriental 
gentleman who professes to remember things which happened 
three thousand years ago, we think that we are in the presence 
of a new Zanoni or Mejnour; but we are terribly disappointed, 
for Mr. Rameses turns out to be a most commonplace person, 
distinguished from other people only by being exceptionally 
wealthy, exceptionally prosy, and uniquely long-winded. Much 
of his ponderous talk has for its theme the twin soul of whom 
he is in search, and for some time we are led to hope that the 
twin is to be found in a resuscitated female mummy; but the 
mummy is left to slumber in its original swathing-bands, and 
Mr. Rameses discovers his feminine affinity in a young fire- 
worshipper whom he sees performing her devotions on the top 
of a Scotch mountain. Much of the book is occupied by 
imposingly pretentious but exceedingly empty conversations; 
and the thin substratum of story is, to our mind, as dull as it 
is improbable. 

His Sisters is a fairly readable novel, though Mr. Earl has 
done his best, or his worst, to prevent it from being so by a 
crude stiltedness of style which would be amusing were it not 
so tiresome. The descriptions of the personal appearance of 
some of the characters in the story are really very wonderful 
affairs, for the people have faces which reveal not only their 
present character, but the general features of their past history. 
We read of Mr. Menzies, for example, that “ deep lines round 
his eyes and on his brow indicated a mind long ill at ease, and 
led an observer to suppose that the hard look of health upon 
his face was the result of an outdoor life sought not so much for 
the sake of pleasure, as for the distraction it afforded from rest- 
less thoughts.” The italics, of course, are ours; and we can only 
say that a face of this kind is worthy to be compared with the 
celebrated piece of instrumental music which was intended to 
suggest the idea of a man leaving his country and changing 
his religion. Mr. Earl’s feminine characters are somewhat 
colourless; his respectable masculine personages have more than 
a suspicion of priggishness; and he is much too fond of copious 
and rather flat moralising, though he occasionally says a good 
thing. “It is very dangerous to be angry with things in 
general, because it generally means that we are going to do 
something foolish,” is a shrewd and wise remark. 

As a rule, a work of fiction dealing with current political 
questions is a mistake, and to this rule we do not think Miss 
Mabel Robinson’s latest novel is an exception, though she is 
certainly to be congratulated on the ingenuity with which she has 
escaped the temptation to make her story a bulky party pamphlet. 
Unionists and Home-rulers, National Leaguers and Anti- 
Leaguers, will all find in it something to suit them ; and this 
fact seems to indicate that Miss Robinson’s survey of the situa- 
tion is, to say the least, a tolerably fair one; indeed, in the 
present heated condition of public opinion, there is something 
quite noteworthy in the impartiality of her distribution of 
sympathy to evicted tenants and impecunious landlords. The 
mistake she has made betrays itself in the construction of her 
story, which is almost inevitably clumsy. Love and politics, 
the two principal constituents of the novel, do not fuse together 
as they are made to fuse in some of the political novels of Lord 
Beaconsfield and Anthony Trollope; and Miss Robinson has 
committed the error of sadly overcrowding her stage. Still, 
though the book as a whole is somewhat shapeless, it contains 
some passages more vigorous than anything we have previously 
seen from the writer’s pen. 





DR. BRADLEY’S LECTURES ON “JOB.’’* 


We have already expressed the very great pleasure which this 
scholarly and yet most effective and popular book has given us. 





* Lectures on the Book of Job. Delivered ia Westminster Abbey by the Very 
ie. Gorge Granville Bradley, D.D., Dean of Westminster: Oxford: Clarendon 
Tess, 








But we must say something more on the subject, or our readers 
will hardly know how much Dr. Bradley has done for them. 
Giving us as he has done, with the permission of the Universities, 
the Revised version of the text of Job, and teaching us how very 
great a help in understanding the true drift of the book this 
Revised version is, he has added a summary of all that the best 
scholarship has to say on the composition of the book, on its 
probable date, on its inner structure, on the author’s probable 
station in the world, and on the disputed literary question con- 
cerning the speech of Elihu; and he has done all this in so vivid 
a style, that no one who takes up his volume is willing to lay it 
down till he gets to the end of it. 

The Dean holds that the authorship of the Book of Job is 
certainly posterior to the composition and diffusion of at least 
one Psalm,—namely, the eighth,—which the Dean believes to be 
distinctly referred to in the seventh chapter of Job, verses 16-18 :— 


“T loathe my life ; I would not live alway: 
Let me alone; for my days are vanity. 
What is man, that thou shouldest magnify him, 
And that thou shouldest set thine heart upon him, 
And that thou shouldest visit him every morning, 
And try him every moment ?”’ 
This is in Dr. Cheyne’s belief, and Dr. Bradley concurs, “a 
bitter parody ” by the impatient sufferer on the words of the 
Psalmist :— 
‘What is man, that thou art mindful of him? 
And the son of man, that thou visitest him ? 


For thou hast made him but little lower than God, 
And crownest him with glory and hononr.” 


Again, Dean Bradley thinks that the reference to the gold of 
Ophir proves the Book of Job to have been written not earlier 
than the time of Solomon, when first the commerce with Ophir 
began. And he finds in the book full evidence that the writer 
had lived in a very civilised world, where the courts of law 
adopted the most careful methods of procedure, and treated 
elaborately the pleas of every plaintiff. Dr. Bradley quotes the 
passage mistranslated in our ordinary version, “Oh that mine 
adversary had written a book,” and which the Revised Version 
gives as follows :— 


“Oh that I had one to hear me! 
(Lo, here is my signature, let the Almighty answer me ;) 
And that I had the indictment which mine adversary hath written ! 
Surely I would carry it upon my shoulder ; 
I would bind it unto me as a crown.” 


And commenting upon this passage, he says :— 


‘‘* Here is my pleading! Here is my formal written statement of 
my innocence! Here my hand and seal!’ We are once more, you 
see, carried forwards into the imagery of the written proceedings of 
the law court of some settled and long civilised nation. ‘ Here is my 
signature! Let the Almighty, let Him Who knows my life, and yet has 
laid this burden of sorrow on me, let him answer me. Oh that I had 
the indictment, the schedule, which He, my adversary, had framed 
and filed against me ’—banish for ever from your minds the misleading 
book of our older version—‘ so sure am I that it would urge no crime 
against me, no tréason to my Master, that I wonld bear it ’—that strip 
of parchment or that open scroll of papyrus—‘as a badge of honour 
on my shoulder, yea, fix it on my brow, as a very diadem !’” 


This shows, no doubt, that the writer lived in the midst of an 
elaborate civilisation; and another passage (chap. xxviii., 1-11) 
shows that he lived in the heart of a people who had carried 
the processes of the miner to the highest perfection known in 
the ancient world :— 


“ Surely there is a mine for silver, 
And a place for gold which they refine. 
Iron is taken out of the earth, 
And brass is molten out of the stone. 
Man setteth an end to darkness, 
And searcheth out to the furthest bound 
The stones of thick darkness and of the shadow of death. 
He breaketh open a shaft away from where men sojourn ; 
They are forgotten of the foot that passeth by ; 
They hang afar from men, they swing to and fro. 
As for the earth, out of it cometh bread : 
And underneath it is turned up as it were by fire. 
The stones thereof are the place of sapphires, 
And it hath dust of gold. 
That path no bird of prey knoweth, 
Neither hath the falcon’s eye seen it : 
The proud beasts have not trodden it, 
Nor hath the fierce lion passed thereby. 
He putteth forth his hand upon the flinty rock ; 
He overturneth the mountains by the roots. 
He cutteth out channels among the rocks; 
And his eye seeth every precious thing. 
He bindeth the streams that they trickle not ; 
And the thing that is hid bringeth he forth to light.” 


—on which the Dean comments as follows :— 


“You see at once that we are called away from the surroundin 
of desert life, and of the life, so far as we can judge, of any dweller 
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in Palestine, to the experiences of early miners. Whither are we 
called ? Shall we say to the work of Phenicians in Lebanon, or to 
Upper Egypt, or to the peninsula of Sinai, or even farther still from 
the centre of Hebrew life? ‘ Yea,’ he goes on, ‘ from the very entrails 
of the earth he brings his treasures; the metals that advance his 
civilisation and embellish his life. He setteth an end to darkness; the 
sunless subterranean realms, the stones of thick darkness and of the 
shadow of death, he lights up with his flaring torches. He breaks open, 
and drives, as we say, with his multitadinous and incessant blows, the 
deep-sunk shaft and long tunnelled gallery, and there swings to and fro 
on his adventurous path, forgotten of the foot of him who treads earth’s 
surface above him.’ How graphic this ancient picture of the bold 
miner of the early world! How wholly it is Jost in our older version.” 
And besides giving us a valuable discussion on the artistic 
character of the poem, Dr. Bradley tells us all that a 
popular reader can desire to know concerning the intervention 
of Elihu, and the question whether that passage is an interpola- 
tion or a genuine part of the original poem. It is evident that 
the Dean is very reluctant to surrender it, and yet, as it seems 
to us, though Elihu’s position is quite distinguishable from that 
of the three friends who accuse Job of some secret sin which he 
has not confessed, it is not really distinguishable from that of 
the Almighty’s final judgment, which comes to the same issue,— 
namely, that while Job is most presumptuous in questioning his 
Creator’s perfect right to subject him to terrible misery, in spite 
of his own consciousness of innocence and of hearty faithfulness to 
God, his friends had been wholly in the wrong, 7.e., of course, 
in treating his sufferings as obviously penal. Now, it seems to 
us most improbable that if Elihu had really taken up this position 
in the original poem, there should have been no reference made 
to it in the ultimate award of the Almighty. 

The Dean makes every one of his lectures alive with interest 
and illustrative comment. Take, for instance, as a closing 
specimen, the analogy he draws between Job’s picture of a 
degraded race, and our own experience of such races in 
Australia and other Colonial possessions :— 

“ And then follows a most curious and life-like picture of some 
tribe, oppressed and despised by the robuster and more civilised 
community, in whose close neighbourhood it drags out a precarious 
existence ; a feeble, half-starved, dislodged, and outcast remnant, it 
would seem, of some aboriginal race. He pauses in the recital of his 
own £ad sorrows to put before us this strange fragment, photographed, 
as it were, from the life of that far-off world. It has found its parallel 
in later ages, in our own colonies and elsewhere, and doubtless again 
and again in many an unwritten history. We see before us the few 
and feeble ‘ natives,’ as we might say, gaunt, says Job, with want and 
famine, ‘ gnawing the dry and naked steppe, like hunger-bitten goats 
or cattle ; now plocking the poor weeds that grow beneath the scanty 

hade of the desert bushes; now feeding upon roots; driven away 
with curses; hallced after as thieves,’ he says, ‘if they venture among 
the habitations or fields of a more settled people; forced to make 
their home among dismal ravines, in holes in the rocks,’ very troglo- 
dytes, as we should say. ‘There among the bushes,’ he tells us, ‘in 
among the tall nettles, where they swarm, may be heard the inarticulate 
chatter of the barbarous braying language of these children of base 
men,’ or rather of men of no name; without, that is, any knowledge 
of their forefathers—a memory dearly prized, as essential to the 
dignity of man, in all Eastern races—‘ wretched outlaws who are 
driven with blows from the settled haunts of civilised man.’ ” 

We cannot express too cordially our sense of gratitude to the 
Dean of Westminster for a volume which could not have been 
written either by a mere expert in Hebrew scholarship, or a 
mere layman who had not mastered the drift of the immense 
mass of modern and ancient criticism on this remarkable book. 
The Dean’s account of Gregory the Great’s criticism of Job is, 
for instance, full of interest and instruction for us. 





CRETE, A YEAR AGO.* 

So long as the Ottoman flag flies over the island, the political 
future of Crete will be ‘a matter of schemes and conjecture,” 
says Mr. Edwardes, who doubts whether the people of that 
charming but restless country would be much better off if the 
problem of its destiny were solved by ite annexation to the 
Kingdom of Greece. He does not commit himself to a desire 
that the proposal of the cession of Crete to Great Britain, which 
was mooted before the Crimean War, should be revived; but 
there is a hint of his wishes in the pains which he has taken to 
put before us such a record against the rulers of the Cretans 
as justifies him in saying that while human nature continues 
to be human, the wrongs so continuously inflicted by them are 
not likely to be forgiven. His statement of the account between 
the Christians and the Turks is preceded by the following 
passage :— 

‘‘To the majority of the Cretans themselves, it seems the most 
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obvious thing in the world that they should revert to the King of the 
Hellenes so soon as they have slipped off the loose chaing of the 
Saltan. France openly backs them in this assumption, and the 
political agents from Athens havo dinned it into their ears until they 
have accepted it as their inevitable lot. But the simple-natured 
Cretans have no real conception of what would come upon them with 
such a change of suzerainty. They are fatally susceptible to rhetoric 

and listen too ingenuously to the rhetorical Athenians, who profess 
such hot and generous eagerness to enlarge the bounds of the kingdom 
of Greece,—seemingly unaware that the maladministration of a small 
territory affords no reasonable claim to the administration of a larger, 
It is well for Crete that certain of the wiser and more philosophical 
Cretans are content to leave the settlement of the question to time. 
Why should they not, to the very last moment, enjoy the unique 
pleasure of attracting the sympathies of every enlightened European, 
and the consciousness all the while that in every essential particular 
they are happier than they can hope to be when there is no Saltan at 
Constantinople ?” 

This is a sensible, if a somewhat cynical view; but the author 
adds :—“‘ The day is not to the philosophers, and so we may at 
any hour look for the outbreak, upon one pretext or another, of 
the last of the long list of insurrections for which unhappy 
Crete has been famous during these latter centuries.” 

In the meantime, it is pleasant and useful to learn from go 
intelligent and liberal-minded an observer as Mr. Edwardes what 
sort of place Crete is, so that when the problem of its destiny— 
in whose solution it is to be hoped that England will be con- 
cerned merely as a looker-on—comes into the field of active 
politics, it may have its legitimate interest for us. 

Whether custom can ever conquer the disgust inspired by 
the unavoidable sight of cruelty to animals, is a question for the 
individual traveller: he who cannot answer it in the affirmative 
had better not go to Crete, for the so-called Christians are 
fiendishly cruel, and “the goodness of the Turks is merely 
passive.” In order to enjoy the book, the reader must try to 
forget the evidence of this detestable characteristic of the 
Cretans which he is necessarily obliged to record. 

One lands from the Adgean at Canea, the Turkish capital. 
Seen from the sea, this must be one of the most beautiful 
places in the world, with its tall green and ochre houses, relics 
of the great days of Venice, its white domes and minarets, its 
encircling ridge of hills only two or three thousand feet high, 
and beyond them, ten miles away, its magnificent outer setting 
of the White Mountains, eight thousand feet in height. Con- 
fusion of tongues is a difficulty to be faced from the outset; 
the Cretan Greek is intelligible only to the sharper intellects 
among the Hellenes. Jews abound in this Moslem city, and 
there is a tribe of Arabs just outside the gates, which are kept 
by Turkish soldiers. The latter challenged Mr. Edwardes, but 
his Arab guide had the countersign, a part of the routine of 
Canea life. The Arabs, men and women, are dressed precisely 
as they would be in their native deserts. ‘There is also,” says 
the author, ‘a colony of Bedouins, who, according to report, 
would make nothing of tearing an inquisitive European to 
pieces and throwing him to the chickens, so uncivilised are they.” 
The picturesque bustle and movement, the Babel of speech, and 
the variety of colour which are characteristics of the East, are 
always to be found in the vicinity of the fountains. Conspicuous 
amid the crowd are the Cretans proper, a fine, swalwart race, 
with independence in their eyes, and far more manly than 
the Greeks of the mainland, who come over to instruct them 
in the elements of conduct. The miseries of installing 
himself at Khalepa, in the country parts beyond Canea (the 
town is to be religiously avoided), where no provision is ever 
made for foreign occupation, and “a good Cretan would as soon 
receive a box of explosives into his house as an Englishman,” 
are narrated in an entertaining style by the author, whom 
we follow with interest to his final settlement in a white 
house on a hill, belonging to a mason and his family, who 
“do” for him, and reside on the other side of the well 
common to both establishments. Except, perhaps, a Spanish- 
American posada, this is probably the least-furnished dwelling 
recorded in chronicles of travel; but it was a charming abode, 
nevertheless, and the mason and his boys, Giorgio, Michaelis, 
and Demetri, were delightful people, honest, friendly, sincere, 
and picturesque. A shopping-scene, in which everything had 
to be explained and bargained for in pantomime, is very comic. 
The first part of Mr. Edwardes’s experiences ends with a capital 
picture. He has previously observed that there is no means of 
fastening any of the doors :— 

“You would be surprised to know how many arrangements 
and rearrangements the few and simple necessaries of life which 
I have purchased have undergone. My lessors ran back and 
forwards between the two houses to see what I am doing, and to 
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ir experiences. I am supplying them with much innocent 
—s, Ae it is a little chilly I have ordered a fire, which is 
brought in a large red earthen pot, the fael being olive-twigs ; and, 
having eaten my frugal supper of boiled eggs and bread, with plenty 
of native wine, I am now writing with the firepot on one side, a strong 
draught from the three windows which command me when I sit at 
table, my two candles flanking a nosegay of blue and crimson flowers 
gathered by Demetri for the stranger, and with the ghostly, mono- 
tonous croak of an owl coming to me every now and then from the very 
window-sill of my establishment. Save for the whistling of the wind 
the stillness is solemn, and it is made the more so by the view of the 
White Mountains, a row of silver peaks against the dark ground of 
night : for the moon is shining upon their thick covering of snow.” 


The English visitor, who was promptly denounced as a spy of 

the British Government to the Governor-General of Crete: 
Savas Pasha (an unintentional service which procured for him 
the friendship of that amiable and frivolous official), made many 
descents from this eyrie in the hills, and studied Canea, Suda, 
and the surrounding country at his abundant leisure. In the 
Governor’s secretary, a Greek gentleman of high attainments, 
he found a valuable acquaintance, who gave him access to a 
choice library, a valuable collection of antiquities, and a vast 
and varied amount of archeological and legendic lore. Mr, 
Edwardes has made excellent use of these opportunities ; it is 
difficult to say whether his work is more interesting when it 
deals with the past of “this poor harassed island,” as he calls 
Crete, or when it relates the author’s every-day observation of 
its present condition. Kindly and sympathetic, bright and un- 
pretending, he sees the good and the evil alike, and his graphic 
power is considerable. Although his hankering after Crete for 
the English is a little too evident—he constantly dwells upon 
what “ we” should have, and be sure to do, “ in case ’—there is 
no suggestive exaggeration in his statements of Turkish misrule, 
and to the Venetian period of Cretan history he does plain 
justice. He tells some stories of Moslem barbarity and Christian 
retaliation which we advise the reader to pass over; it would 
have been better had he left them untold in a volume intended 
for general reading. The details of the last and most sanguinary 
of the Cretan insurrections, chiefly taken from the narrative of 
Mr. Stillman, an American who lived through several months 
of that insurrection in a state of siege at the hands of the 
Moslems, are horrifying. The tactics of the Kilkenny cats by 
which the Sultan kept his hold upon the wretched island, which 
he‘was advised to abandon by every Ambassador at Constanti- 
nople except the British (who doubtless thought England could 
get it at less cost from the Turks than from the Greeks), were 
hideously cruel; but the result of the strife which ended only in 
1869, as it is to be contemplated now, is one not to be despised, 
in this day of essentially small mercies to subjugated nationali- 
ties :— For the living Cretans who stayed in Crete, the war 
did its work. Since 1869, there has been no tyranny, nor any 
semblance of tyranny, in the land; and the Cretans now enjoy 
as easy and respectable a government as any other community 
in the wide world. Their wish—nay, longing—to turn out the 
Turks is unreasonable in the extreme, but it is natural.” No 
political tyranny, it is true; but there is social tyranny, accord- 
ing to the author’s own showing, and presumptive impunity on 
the part of the Turks, or else how are the habitual seclusion of 
the Christian women, and their terror at the approach of a 
stranger of which Mr. Edwardes had so convincing an example 
in his own person to be explained ? 


Several delightful descriptions of scenery and the natural 
productions of the island enliven the book. Among these, a 
word-picture of Western Crete, the mountains, and the sea, as 
the author saw them from the broken steeps of Abirotiri, after 
he had passed through the enchanting outskirts of Khalepa, is 
especially remarkable. ‘ The scene,” the author says, “ will live 
in my memory till I die ;” and we think none of his readers will 
forget the pages in which he tells them how Mount Ida solidified 
itself in the grey mist and revealed its majestic presence, and 
endeavours to describe.a prospect than which, he feels assured, 
“there can be none more entrancing within the compass of our 
globe.” Mr. Edwardes visited the great Cretan monasteries— 
to whose beneficent action upon the general welfare he bears 
unstinted testimony—under very favourable circumstances, 
having had access to a Consular report upon those institutions 
at present among the unprinted MSS. of the Foreign Office. 
And as he also had exceptional facilities for acquiring in- 
formation respecting the trade and commercial relations of 
the island, the chapters devoted to these subjects are equally 
interesting and authentic. We follow him with even greater 
pleasure into the mountainous country, to the “ glorious land” 








of Kissamos, and read with avidity his glowing description of 
the Shphakiots, those men of the White Mountains of whom a 
Venetian statesman wrote, in 1586,— What gives them their 
superiority in courage is, in combination with their temperament, 
and the nature of their country, the conviction that they are 
descended from the Romans.” The home of this noble race was 
inaccessible to the author, the mountain-passes being choked 
with snow ; and he regretted this the more, as the most lovely of 
the Cretan maidens are to be seen there. The castle and bazaar 
of Kissamos form a paradise for antiquaries; and the ancient 
city of Polyrrhenia, discovered twenty years ago, with its ruins 
remounting from Venetian to Roman, from Roman to Grecian 
days, is within an easy distance. The ancient coast city of Phala- 
sarna, which comes in sight when one has toiled to the summit 
of a high ridge, must be a strangely suggestive place to con- 
template, while one wanders among its prodigious earthquake- 
rent walls, with the blue waves breaking against its overthrown 
stones, and fearful stillness brooding over the shelving strand of 
the bay on which it is situated, and the amphitheatre of moun- 
tains that hides it. The silent, stone-strewn plain is rich with 
flowers which would be prized in our conservatories, but bloom 
there in unheeded luxuriance, winter and summer alike :— 

“A mountain 3,000 ft. high looks down from Phalasarna from the 
south. It has a white spot on its crest. That is the monastery of 
the Agios Elias. And there is no other visible sign of life all around 
this dead city. .... . A stone’s-throw away from the nearest of the 
city walls, a great empty stone throne stands apart from everything 
else on a rugged carpet of wiry herbs and fragments of rock. A 
real throne, or Pashley’s learned references to the great Phalasarna, 
who once sat supreme in it, are so much dust on his pages.” 

The temptation to dwell upon the pictorial and romantic side 
of a book of this kind is strong; but it must not prevent us 
from doing justice to its practical and instructive side also. It 
is difficult to imagine what one could want to know about Crete 
that Mr. Edwardes has left untold. 








CURRENT LITERATURE. 
———@——— 

The Earth Trembled. By Edward P. Roe. (Ward, Lock, and 
Co.)—This is a rather inferior story for a writer who has acquired 
such a reputation as its author has done in the United States, and, 
to some extent, also here. A great deal of skill is undoubtedly 
shown by Mr. Roe in utilising the great earthquake in Charlestown, 
and in making it illustrate differences of character, and even of race. 
His negro types, Uncle Sheba and Aunt Sheba, and Kern, and all the 
rest, with their humour and their pathos, their selfishness and their 
recklessness, are also admirable; and we doubt much if there is any 
living writer who could do them so much justice as Mr. Roe has done. 
The hatred, too, of the South to the North after the war is very cleverly 
reproduced in the person of Mrs. Hunter, and in the obstacles that 
are thrown in the way of the leading pair of lovers, Mara and Clancy. 
At the same time, The Earth Trembled is too long, and its plot is too 
involved for it to be avcounted a perfect story even of Mr. Roe’s 
kind. We think, too, the sensuous siren, Miss Ainsley, is out of place 
in a book of this sort. On the other hand, we must speak in very 
high terms of the really and not conventionally graphic description 
that Mr. Roe gives of the first shock of the Charlestown earthquakes. 

Yachts, Boats, and Canoes. By C. Stansfield-Hicks. (S. Low and 
Co.)—This is a book intended to show the amateur yachtsman how 
to build, rig, and sail his own craft; and so far as all or any of those 
accomplishments are capable of being conveyed by precept, it is 
likely to be of use to persons interested in these subjects. It contains 
agreat mass of theoretical and practical information, not always very 
skilfully or lucidly digested, and is supplied with valuable diagrams 
and working drawings of various small craft suitable for amateurs. 
Special attention is devoted to model-yachting, for the practice of 
which many clubs have in recent years been formed both in England 
and America. Model-yachts, it may be explained, differ from toy- 
boats in being constructed in all their parts on scientific principles, 
and are raced under a formulated code of rules. ‘“ As ascientific and 
interesting pastime suited to men of all ages, combining the pleasure 
of designing and building with the exhilarating and healthy excite- 
ment of match-sailing, carried on, too, at a minimum of expense, 
Model-Yachting,” the author assures us, “‘ stands pre-eminent ;” and he 
further suggests that the uniform superiority of the Americans in the 
matter of speed may be due in part to the greater attention paid by 
American builders to the lesson learnt from the behaviour of models 
built on the proposed lines of the larger vessels. 

Keats. By W. Michael Rossetti. (Walter Scott.)—Lord Hough- 
ton’s judicious biography of the most wonderful of the poets 
who have died before their prime is not likely to be superseded. At 
the same time, it was necessarily incomplete, and in some respects 
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inaccurate. Early in the year, Mr. Sidney Colvin published a 
biography of the poet which contains all we know or are likely to 
learn about him. Mr. Colvin’s criticism, as we observed at the time, 
is, in one respect at least, wanting in moderation; but the book is a 
carefully finished study on which thought and labour have been 
expended with no inconsiderable result. As.a biography, it is ex- 
haustive ; as a comment on the genius of Keats, it is fullof sympathy 
and suggestiveness. Mr. Rossetti’s volume, since it follows Mr. 
Colvin’s so closely, inevitably provokes comparison. In arrangement 
the book strikes us as somewhat clumsy. The first three chapters 
contain the story of the poet’s life. They are followed by an account 
of his writings, with the author’s comments upon them, a narrative 
that necessarily inclades a good deal of biographical matter. Then 
the writer offers “some account of Keats’s person, character, and 
turn of mind,’ an account comprising a number of incidental traits 
that seem to us to belong distinctly to the “ melancholy history ” 
which is closed by Mr. Rossetti on his sixty-third page. The ninth 
and final chapter is the most significant in the volume. Asai critic, 
Mr. Rossetti is always to be respected, for he is always deliberate 
and truthful. He may go astray in his judgments—often, we 
think, he does—but what he writes has the stamp of sincerity and 
is free from exaggeration. Passing over the elaborate analysis of 
“ Endymion,” which is also a little exhausting—indeed, has not Shelley 
in his brief criticism said all about that poem that need be said ?—we 
are disposed to agree with the critic that the volume of 1817 contains 
nothing worthy of “permanent memory” save the sonnet on Chap- 
man’s “ Homer.”’ And yet, though the book is full of crudities, there is 
an energy and warmth about it which appeal to the youthful lover 
of poetry before he is sage enough to grow critical, and of this vital 
force Mr. Rossetti does not take sufficient account. His estimate of 
“The Eve of St. Agnes” is admirable, and in a final sentence he 
strikes very happily the note of this enchanting poem. “ ‘The Eve of 
St. Agnes’ is par excellence the poem of ‘glamour.’ It means 
next to nothing; but means that little so exquisitely, and in so rapt a 
mood of musing or of trance, that it tells as an intellectual no less 
than a sensuous restorative. Perhaps no reader has ever risen from 
‘The Eve of St. Agnes’ dissatisfied. After a while he can question 
the grounds of his satisfaction, and may possibly find them wanting ; 
but he has only to peruse the poem again, and the same spell is upon 
him.” And after his comment on the five odes in which, with one 
immortal ballad, Mr. Rossetti finds the cream of Keats’s poetry, how 
true is his remark that “he is a master of imagination in verbal 
form ; he gifts us with things so finely and magically said as to convey 
an imaginative impression. ..... From wealth of perception, at 
first confused or docked in the expression, he rose into a height of 
verbal embodiment which has seldom been equalled and seldomer 
exceeded.” ‘To us it seems that there are few greater wonders in 
literature than the poetical growth of Keats. In less than two years 
he passed from the youthful immaturity of “Sleep and Poetry” 
and the “ Epistles’’ to Cowden Clarke and to George Keats, to the 
wealth of poetic colouring that dazzles us in the “ Ode to a Nightin- 
gale,” and to the mastery of form and language which distinguish the 
“ Ode on a Grecian Urn.” In noticing the poet’s highest achievements, 
Mr. Rossetti does not allow his enthusiasm to overpower his judgment. 
A lover of fine verse, he nevertheless demurs to Mr. Swinburne’s use 
of such strong adjectives as “faultless” and “absolute,” and does 
not hesitate to point out in detail the defects of “that superb com- 
position,” the Nightingale Ode. The devotees of Keats may not be 
able to impnegn this criticism, but they are not likely to be grateful 
for it, and still less will they appreciate the opinion that ‘ not many 
of Keats’s poems are highly admirable,’ or that ‘he is emotional 
without substance, and beautiful without control.” The friend who 
points out to a lover some trifling defect in his mistress’s face will get 
no thanks for his sincerity. And yet it is surely true that no English 
poet, if we except Gray, has written so little that is of supreme 
excellence, and attained a rank so pre-eminent. One sonnet, four or 
five odes, a ballad, ‘“‘ The Eve of St. Agnes,” one delicious but half-told 
story, ‘‘ Hyperion ’’ and “ Lamia,’’—these are the poems which entitle 
Keats to a place with the immortals. Here, indeed, we have “ infinite 
riches,’’ but they are in “a little room,” sothat Mr. Rossetti’s judicial 
sentence is perhaps justified. 

The Welcome: a Magazine for the Home Circle (S. W. Partridge), 
appears in its fourteenth annual volame. Here the reader will find 
Mrs. Oliphant’s story of “Cousin Mary.”’ There are four other serial 
stories of various lengths, and a number of short tales. Travel, &c., is 
well represented, as is also biography, among the subjects of the latter 
being Bishop Hannington, Emin Pasha, Lord Iddesleigb, Thoreau, and 
Lord Shaftesbury. The magazine is a good one to read, and amply 
illustrated. We have also to acknowledge the annual issue of the 





Church- Worker. (Church of England Sunday-School Institute.) Its 
principal object is to provide help and suggestions for teachers in 
Sunday-Schools. 

Illustrated Games of Patience. By Lady Adelaide Cadogan. 
(Sampson Low and Co.)—In this “ Second Series,’ the unwearied 
industry of Lady Adelaide Cadogan has added to her previous collec- 








tion nearly thirty games of patience, most of them. from German 
sources. Each game is illustrated with a diagram, and has the Truleg 
given at length, and there is an explanation of terms.—Parloy, 
Pastimes (W. Paterson, Edinburgh) contains a “ répertoire of acting 
charades, fireside games, enigmas, riddles, charades, conundrums, 
arithmetical and mechanical puzzles, parlour magio, &c.”” 

Morton’s Almanac for Farmers and Landowners, edited by John 
Chalmers Morton (Vintor and Co.), appears in its thirty-third annua} 
issue. Besides the ordinary information and a calendar of garden and 
farm work, it has spaces for memoranda, &c. It also contains a num- 
ber of original articles by eminent agricultural authorities, on such 
subjects as dairy-farming, cattle-foods, manures, &c. 

PortRY.—Dux Redux; or,a Forest Tangle. By James Rhoades, 
(Kegan Paul, Trench, and Co.)—Mr. Rhoades’s “ Comedy,” as he calls 
it, is technically entitled to that name, because it has the happy 
ending which the laws of tragedy forbid. But it is a serious dramap 
written, for the most part, in the “grand style.” The rebellious 
peasants talk, it is trae, a very curious dialect, in which we seem to 
trace Somersetshire, Lincolnshire, and Cockney speech, the combina- 
tion representing the patois of the Duchy of Schlafenstein; and the 
Princess’s companion and the Prince’s friend spar at each other in 
elegant iambics, so contributing a comic element. But, as a rale, it 
is the “ pall that comes sweeping by.” Very fine verse it is that Mr, 
Rhoades often writes, and he never falls below an average that may 
be called good. Here, for instance, is Heinrich the disguised Duke’s 
complaint of the blindness of fortune :— 


** Is not the whole world’s record marred by this ? 
That power is oft his birthright, on whose soul 
Nature has set no mark of sovereignty, 

But either sense enslaves him, and his mouth 
Needs bit and bridle, whose hand holds the rein, 
Or thirst for conquest, or some crazy creed 

Of honour, makes his people mi-erable ; 

Or he is one for lowlier service framed 

By heaven, to labour for the needs of men, 

As wise physician, skilled artificer, 

Or, lover of the soul’s more lonely heights, 
Poct or saint or sage. There throned he sits, 
While in the crowd, unnoticed haply, stands 
The heaven-born ruler ; but the same dark fate 
That made him kingly, made him not a king; 
So the blind law of birth confounds us all.’”’ 


And here is a fine landscape in verse :— 


** Why, what a thief art thou, that hast purloined 
The light, the breath, the lineaments of Nature, 
And lured them to thy service. The boughs toss, 
The mist is curdling, and anon will blur 
Those air-washed isles of sapphire. How yon spurt 
Of water sways, blown outward on the fall, 

Like rent white robes o’ the flying Bacchanal, 
Caught in some windy cleft ! ” 


We must frankly say that it is as a poem rather than as a drama that 
Dux Redux interests us. Parva. By E. Fuller Maitland. (Black- 
wood and Son.)—Mr. Faller Maitland seems to have read his Herrick 
to some purpose. Now and then, as in the verses to “ Orinda: who is 
Soft-Hearted”’ (one of the best pieces in the volume), there is a 
higher tone than Herrick knows. On the whole, we should be inclined 
to give the palm to “ The Alchemist :”— 


** Still, I wis, does there exist 
An almighty Alchemist, 
At whose bidding we behold 
Dross transformed to shining gold— 
Dross transformed to shining gem— 
Fit for monarch’s diadem. 


Magical indeed his powers : 

Broken playthings, faded flowers, 
Ribands, such as maidens wear, 
Gauds, and toys, and locks of hair— 
Let him touch, and lo! they be 
Things of priceless rarity. 

With assurance of his fame 

You would also learn his name? 
Hush !—TI speak with bated breath— 
For his name is Love or Death, 
And as Love or Death alone, 

He is unto mortals known.” 


-——A Lawyer's Leisure. By James Williams. (Kegan Paul, Trench, 
and Co.)—This is the “leisure” of a cultured man with a very 
pretty gift of verse-making. His themes are very various, He deals 
with classical stories, Acontius and Cydippe, for instance, and the 
bold lover Pirithous. It is a fine passage in this latter when the hero 
sees Persephone in her halls, and knows “that the light of life has 
faded from her eyes.”’ There are Scandinavian poems, and Portuguese, 
and sonnets on saints and poets. Finally, there are some efforts ina 
lighter vein. But they all want something. They are good, but they 
are not good enough. We always try to show such writers at their 
best, and find that best commonly in their sonnets. Here is one on 


Camoens :— 
**To Lisbon once descended Poesy 
And learned a speech scarce heard by her before ; 
Thereat the speech was rude and harsh no more, 
But softened into gallant melody. 

She touched Camoes’ tongue, and bade that he 
Should sing what Lusian heroes wrought of yore, 
She crowned his brows with laurel, and he bore 
The glory of her gift right modestly. 

Italian sweetness dwelt in Lusian rime ; 

When Venus rose triumphant from the wave, 
Not Tasso’s verse in smoother numbers flowed, 

Bat when the bard indignant at the crime 
Rehearsed the tale of Ignez’ hapless grave 
Sonorous lines with fire immortal glowed.”’ 


Jack the Fisherman, By Elizabeth Stuart Phelps. (Chatto and 
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Windus.)—This is a powerful little tale, in which Miss Phelps seeks 
her subject, as she has lately done more than once, in the fishermen’s 
life at “ Fairharbor,” a New England: village.. The story is tragic in 
the extreme. But the horror is: touched with a delicate hand. No 
one but must be the better for reading Jack the Fisherman. 


Aphorisms. An Address delivered before the Edinburgh Philo- 
sophical Institution, November 11th, 1887, by John Morley. (Macmillan 
and Co.)—We said enough of this fascinating address at the time of 
its delivery to show how much we appreciate its ability. We welcome 
it with sincere pleasure in a more readable and permanent form than 
that of the Times’ report. We regret, however, that Mr. Morley has 
not furnished this edition with exact references to the works of the 
many authors of whose aphorisms he gives us specimens. Such 
references would considerably increase the value of the address. 
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) oe YORKSHIRE COLLEGE, LEEDS. 


The SECOND TERM of the SESSION 1887-88 BEGINS TUESDAY, Jan. 10th, 
The Ciasses prepare for Professions, Commerce, and the Degrees of the Victoria 
University in Science, Arts, Medicive and Surgery. Practical Work Daily in the 
Physical, Electrical, Chemical, Mineralogical, Biological, and Engineering Labora- 
tories, and in the Weaving and Finishing Sheds, Dyehouse, and Printing Rooms. 
The following Prospectuses of the Classes and Laboratories, &c., in the Depart- 
ment of Science, T: chnology, and Arts, may be had free from the Secretary :— 
1. All-Day Classes for Registered Students. 
2. Classes for Occasional and Evening Students. 
3. Civil and Mechanical Engineering. 
4, Commercial Course. 
Also the Prospectus of the Department of Medicine. 


RUCE CASTLE, near TOTTENHAM, 
Established 1827, 
Heap-MasteEr—Rev. W. ALMACK, M.A. 








The System offers to boys from Public Schools or elsewhere the advantages of 
a Private Tutor, with regular discipline, games, &c., of School. In Lower 
School, preparation (if required) for any Pubiic School. 

In 1887, O. B.’s have won a Whitworth Scholarship, two Gold Medals, London 
University, 2 Royal Academy Scholarship (Drawing), Viceroy of India’s Gold 
Medal (Persian), and a Sizarship at Trin. Co}]., Camb. 


OLLY HILL, HAMPSTEAD. 


_ Miss NORTON will REOPEN her SCHOOL on WEDNESDAY, Jan, 18th, 1888. 
ORD WILLIAMS’S GRAMMAR SCHOOL, THAME, 
0 


XFORDSHIRE. 
A School for 50 Boarders. All modern requirements. The Examiner in 
German (A. Manier, Oxford), reports, Dec., ’87:—** The amount of work done 
and knowledge acquired in so short a time, is a thing I never saw equalled.’’ 
The boys are sons of Clergymen, Officers, London Merchants, &c. 
Boarders’ dues, £42 a year. 


Address, G. PLUMMER, M.A., Head-Master. 











ATH.—RESIDENCE, with BOARD, in a comfortable 


house, pleasantly situated near the Victoria Park ; easy walk to the Baths ; 
private sitting-room if required.—Address, Mrs. M., Grand Pump-Room Library. 


DUCATION, SWITZERLAND.—INTERNATIONAL 

COLLEGE “LA CHATELAINE,” near Geneva.—Thorough preparation 

for Commercial Life, Universities, Army, and Technical Schools. Only private 

tuition and private rooms.—Address, Principal, Mr. CHAS. THUDICHUM, or 

Dr. STANLKY, Principal of Mayall College, Brixton, Secretary of the Society of 
“Old Boys” of * La Chatelaine.” 


NGLISH LANGUAGE and LITERATURE, READING 

and COMPOSITION.—Miss LOUISA DREWRY has some time dis- 

engaged for Classes in Schools and Private Pupils.—143 King Henry's Road, 
South Hampstead, N.W. 


ere for the SONS of GENTLEMEN only.— Conducted 

by a Lady Graduate and first-rate Master:. Boys carefully and success- 
fully trained and prepared for the Public Schools. References as to tone and 
home life from parents of past and present pupils.—42 (late 9) Primrose Hill 
Road, Hampstead, London, 


ORCESTER PARK CENTRE SCHOOL, SURREY. 
Heap. MistrEss—Miss E, WALSH (Newnham Ooll., Cambridge). 
MATHEMATICAL MistTRESS—Miss CUNNINGTON (Matb. Tripos Newnham Coll ) 
CuiassicaL Mistress—Miss K. E. DIXON (Classical Tripoe, Girton Coll.) 
The School is a Centre for the Cambridge Local Examinations, and the General 
Studies are regulated by the standard of these Examinations. Pupils are also 
prepared for the Cambridge Higher Local Examinations, and for the Examina- 
tions held by the Royal Academy of Music. 
The School Club provides a Library, Reading-room, Gymnasium, and all Out- 
door Recreation, including Cricket and Tennis, 
Fees, payable in advance, Sixty Guineas per annum, including all charges for 
Board, Laundress, and Tuition, 
The NEXT TERM BEGINS JANUARY 2(itb, 1888. 
For further particulars, apply to the HEAD-MISTRESS, 

















LFRACOMBE.—ILFRACOMBE HOTEL.—The most 

comfortable winter residence in the Kingdom. Mild and equable tempera- 

ture and absence of all extremes, Visitors received en pension. Descriptive 
iff of MANAGER, 








|: ts AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE and FARM 
CIRENCESTER. ‘ 
Established by Royal Charter, 1845, for the Professional Education of Lang 
Owners and Occupiers, Land Ayents, Surveyors, intending Colonists, &. 
For Prospectus of COLLEGE, FARM, and DATRY, with List of Scholarshi 
Certificates, Diploma, &., apply to the PRINCIPAL. aie 


OYAL INDIAN ENGINEERING COLLEGE, 

COOPERS HILL, STAINES.—The COURSE of STUDY is arranged to 

fit an Engineer for Employment in Europe, India, or the Colonies. About Fifty 

Students will be admitted in September, 1888. For Competition the Secretary of 

State will offer Fifteen Appointments in the Indian Public Works Department, 

and Two in the Indian Telegraph Department.—For particulars, apply to the 
SECRETARY, at the College. 


peer easrree for the PUBLIC SCHOOLS, 
INGLENOOK, DORKING. 

Miss BRAHAM, Cambridge Higher Local Certificate in Honours, late Head 
Mistress of the Preparatory Classes, North London Collegiate School for Girls, 
RECEIVES BOYS to EDUCATE, giving them every Home care and comfort, 
combined with a High-class Education, to fit them for entrance to any of the 
Public Schools. 

roa to Miss Buss, North London Collegiate School for Girls, 
» N.W.; Charles Schwann, Esq., M.P., Didshury, Manchester, 


TE. LUCE, LAUSANNE. — Miss WILLS, late Head 

Mistress of the Norwich High School, has a very comfortable ENGLISH 

HOME for ELDER GIRLS. Principal Subjects taken:—French, German, 
Italian, Music, Singing, and Painting, 








Reference 
Camden Roa: 








T, ANDREWS UNIVERSITY DIPLOMA for WOMEN. 
With Title of L.L.A. 


For Prospectus, apply to the SECRETARY, L.L.A. Scheme, the University, 
St. Andrews, N.B. 


ETTENHALL COLLEGE, STAFFORDSHIRE.—Head 
Master—ALEX. WAUGH YOUNG, M.A., Fellow of University College, 
London. Second Master—PAUL MATHEWS, M.A., Christ’s College, Cambridge. 
The NEXT TERM will COMMENCE on TUESDAY, January 17th, 1888.—For 
Prospectus and List of Honours, apply to the HEAD MASTER, Tettenhall Col- 
lege, vid Wolverhampton, 


IGH SCHOOL for GIRLS, STAMFORD.—PREPARES 
for UNIVERSITY EXAMINATIONS. Head-Mistress receives Boarders 
in the School-House. Separate Cubicles. Terms on application. 


OVER COLLEGE.—Head Master, Rev. W. BELL, M.A. 
—Latest successes ave four Open Scholarships and Open Exhibition at 
Oxford and Cambridge ; first, second, and other places for Woolwich; Entries 
for Sandhurst and Indian Civil Service. Junior School. Excellent music. Chapel, 
library, laboratury, workshop, gymnasium, fives-court, sea-bathing. Scholar- 
pe tenable in the School and at the Universities. Each boy has a separate 
edroom. 
For particulars, apply to the HEAD MASTER, or the Hon. Sec., E. W. 
KNOCKER, Esq., Castle Hill House, Dover. 


PECIAL.—In a High-Class School, for the Sons of Gentle- 
men only, the SON of a CLERGYMAN, or other Professional Man or 
Gentleman, can be received on very advantageous terms, to increase connection. 
rod igi Laboratory, Gymnasium, &.—‘‘ ZETEHO,” 32 Little Queen Street, 
ondon. 


ARLET SCHOOL, STONE, Stafford.—The Rev. C. W. 

L. BODE, M.A. (formerly King’s Scholar, Eton College, and Classical 

Scholar, Pembroke College, Oxford), prepares BOYS for the Public Schools and 

the Navy. Good situation. Large housg, chapel, sanatorium, gymnasium, fives- 

courts, workshop. Grounds about 25 acres, Terms, 80 guineas perannum, Special 
terms to sons of Clergymen.—Apply to the HEAD MASTER. 


ASTER TERM, 1888.—Miss S. W. CASE, assisted by 
Miss M. J. MATHESON, will REOPEN her SCHOOL on WEDNESDAY, 
January 18th.—26 Heath Street, Hampstead, London. 


ADLEY COLLEGE.—SIX SCHOLARSHIPS of the 
Value—Four of £50, One of £30, One of £20, tenable for four years, will 
be OFFERED for COMPETITION by EXAMINATION commencing JUNE 
6th, 1888. Candidates must be under ]4 on January Ist, 1883, 
For further particulars, apply, WARDEN, Radley College, Abingdon. 


{CHORNE COLLEGE, near WINSLOW, for SONS of 

CLERGY, ARMY, NAVY, MEDICAL, &c.—Thirty guineas per annum; 

considerable reduction to brothers and orphans. Entrance-fee, five guineas, 
Vicar is Warden.—Address, Rev. Dr. JAMES. 



































T. EDWARD'S SCHOOL, OXFORD.—FOUR 
ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS for COMPETITION in JANUARY. 
Apply to Rev. the WARDEN, 


RIVATE TUITION.—S. DEVON COAST.—The Rev. 
Cc. W. STUBBS, M.A. Cambridge, Math, Honours and University Prizeman, 
and the Rev. PERCY TYDD, B.A., Univ. Coll., Oxford, Classical Honours, PRE- 
PARE PUPILS for UNIVERSITY and COMPETITIVE EXAMINATIONS. One 
vacancy. 200 guineas. References: Sir Henry Acland, C.B., Professor Bryce, the 
Dean of Winchester.—Address, Stokenham Vicarage, Kingsbridge, 8. Devon. 





OME of REST for HORSES, NEASDEN STUD 
FARM, near WILLESDEN, and SUDBURY, near HARROW. 
PrESsIDENT—The DUKE of PORTLAND (Master of the Horse), 
BankEgS—Messrs. COUTTS and CO.,59 Strand W.C. 
Additional funds greatly needed. 
8. SUTHERLAND SAFFORD, 
Secretary. 








Office, 13 Victoria Buildings, S.W. 


T. THOMAS’S HOSPITAL MEDICAL SCHOOL, 
ALBERT EMBANKMENT, Lordon, 8.E. 

TWO ENTRANCE SCIENCE SCHOLARSHIPS, of 125 guineas and £60 
respectively, open to all first-year Students, will be OFFERED for COMPETI- 
TION in SEPTEMBER, 18:8, 

Special Classes are held throughout the year for the Preliminary Scientific and 
Intermediate M.B. Examinations of the University of London, and may be 
joined at any time. 

Entries may be made to Lectures or to Hospital Practice, and special arrange- 
ments are made for students entering in their second or subsequent years ; also 
for Dental Students and for qualified Practitioners. 

Prospectuses and all particulars may be obtained from the Medical Secretary, 





. GEORGE RENDLE, 
a W. M. ORD, Dean. R, W. REID, Vice-Dean. 
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ENTRAL IN STITUTION of the CITY and GUILDS of 
LONDON INSTITUTE. 
DUCATION for CIVIL, MECHANICAL, ELECTRICAL, and 
Cee ttEL ENGINEERS.—A COURSE of PREPARATORY INSTRUCTION 
for Students who ma; wish to pass the Entrance or Matriculation Examination 
f the Institution in Loomer next, will be held at the Institution during the 
8 ring and Summer Terms, to commence JANUARY 17th, 1838, under the 
direction of the Professors. 
Engineering—Professor UNWIN, F.RB.S., M.I.C.E. 
Chemi-try—Professor ARMSTRONG, F.R.S., Ph.D. 
Mechanics and Mathematics—Professor HENRICI, F.R.S., Ph.D. 
Physics—Professor AYRTON, a ntniads p 
ticulars, apply at the CED Ni TION, Exhibition 
aon wv _— — PHILIP MAGNUS, 
— Organising Director. 


IVERPOOL COLLEGE.—The Council are desirous of 
ELFCTING a PRINCIPAL, to supp'y the vacancy which has been caused 

by the resignation of the Rev. E. C. Selwyn, M.A., on his appointment as Head- 
Master of Uppingham School. He must be a clergyman of the Church of 
England, in priest’s orders, and M.A. at least of the Uuiversities of Oxford, Cam- 
bridge. or of Trinity College, Dublin. His remuneration will depend upon the 
success of the College, but not be less than £700 per annum, with permission to 
take boarders, but only pupils attending the College. Testimonials to sent 
on or previous to January 7th, addressed to the Chairman of the Education 
Committee, under cover to the Secretary, to whom application may be made for 


information. 
forraw Street, December 22nd. J. GREGORY JONES, Secretary. 


EAMINGTON HIGH SCHOOL for GIRLS, Limited, 19 

The PARADE.—Head-Mistress, Miss HUCKWELL.—The NEXT TERM 

will BEGIN JANUARY 18th, 1888. Prospectuses and information as to 

Boarding-houses may be obtained at the School, or from the Secretary, Mr, E. 

Field, 42 Warwick Street, Leamington. Scholarship every July, tenable for two 

years by girls who have been one year at the School.—For conditions, apply to 
the HEAD-MISTRESS or SECRETARY. 


OOLWICH EXAMINATION.—SUCCESS WITHOUT 

CRAMMING.—The Two First Places were gained in December, 1836, by 

Pupils of Dover College. Four out of five passed at the last Examination, 
mbe, 1887. one gaining the Second Place on the list. 

DOVER COLLESE is a Publi School, the terms of which are very moderate. 

Boys should enter young.—For part:culars, apply to the HEAD-MASTER, Dover. 


OSSALL SCHOOL.—EIGHT SCHOLARSHIPS will be 
; OFFERED for COMPETITION in 1883, Examination on March 14th, 
15th, and 16th, at Rossall or at Oxford. 
Scholarships vary in value from 70 guineas (covering fees) to £20 per annum, 
Subjects of examination mainly classical or mathematical. 
For farther particulars, apply to the Rev. the HEAD-MASTER, Rossall, 
Flestwood. 


%DGBASTON HIGH SCHOOL for GIRLS, Limited, 
4 BIRMINGHAM.—Head-Mistress, Miss A. J. COOPER, F.C.P.—The 
SCHOOL COURSE includes, in addition to the ordinary subjects of a High-School 
curriculum, Natural Science, with practical Laboratory work, Drawing, Cla:s- 
Singing and Harmony, Needlework, and Physical Exercises. The New Buildings 
are capable of accommodating 200 scholars. SCHOOL HOURS, 9.15 to 1; 
opticnal and extra subjects in the afternoon. SCALE of FEES—Four to Six 
Guineas a Term, according to ace.—For boarding-house arrangements, apply to 
the HEAD-MISTRESS, 31 Hagley Road. Prospectuses and other information 
can be obtained from the Secretary. 

NEXT TERM COMMENCES JANUARY 24th, 1888. 

3 Newhall Street, Birmingham. T. H. RUSSELL, Secretary. 




















ORNING PREPARATORY CLASS for the SONS of 
GENTLEMEN, 13 SOMERSET STREET, PORTMAN SQUARE. 
PUPILS REASSEMBLE MONDAY AFTERNOON, January 16th, Regular 

work commences January 17th. 
Application to Miss WOODMAN is requested for new Prospectus. 


RDINATION.—The Rev. P. LILLY, M.A., St. John’s, 
Cambridge, Vicar of Collaton St. Mary, near Paignton, South Devon, 
ASSISTS CANDIDATES in their PREPARATION for HOLY ORDERS. 
Lodgings are easily obtained at Paignton, a healthy and cheerful seaside place 
within two miles of Co'laton; or, if specially desired, one resident pupil can be 
received. References to former pupils. 
OOKS at a DISCOUNT of 3d to 9d in the SHILLING. 
SUITABLE for CHRISTMAS PRESENTS and NEW YEAR’S GIFTS.— 
Now ready, and sent postage free on application, a new catalogue of books, a 
in handsome bindings and beautifully illustrated, suitable for presentation, an 
from the published prices of which the above liberal discount is allowed.— 
GILBERT and FIELD, 67 Moorgate Street, London, E.C. 


PSTAIRS DOWNSTAIBS. 


By Miss THACKERAY. 

The COUNCIL of the METROPOLITAN ASSOCIATION for BEFRIENDING 
YOUNG SERVANTS is prepared to send the above PAMPHLET, reprinted (by 
permission) from the Cornhill Magazine, post-free, on receipt of two stamps, or 
in quantities at the rate of 10s per 100, on application to the SECRETARY, 
Contral Office, 18 Buckingham Street, strand, W.C., to whom Subscriptions and 
Donations toward the Funds of the Association should be sent.—Bankers, Messrs, 
BANSOM, BOUVERIE, and CO., 1 Pall Mall East, 8.W. 














and 








Just ready, Vol. I., price 12s. 


(To be completed in 2 vols.) 
HENRY VIItl. 


THE ENGLISH MONASTERIES. 
An Attempt to Illustrate the History of their Suppression. 
By FRANCIS AIDAN GASQUET, 


Monk of the Order of St. Benedict, sometime Prior of St. Gregory’s Monastery, 
Downside, Bath. 





JOHN HODGES, Henrietta Street, Covent Garden, London. 








SWAN SONNENSCHEIN & CO’S 


NEW NOVELS AT ALL LIBRARIES. 
NADIA; or, Out of the Beaten Track. Translated 


from the Russian of R. Oxtorrsxy by the Baroness LANGENAU. 3 vols, 

; *,* Dedicated by special permission to H.R.H. the Princess of Wales. 

* One of the best specimens of Russian fiction that has hitherto been brought 
before the English public......the characters live and breathe. The author draws 
& positive ues of portraits, and all are carefully studied. Many of the episodes 
of the book are highly dramatic, and all have a strong local colouring, which, for 
non-Russian readers, invests them with a peculiar interest.”-—Morning Post. 

Posthumons Work by the late Captain MAYNE REID. 
NO QUARTER. 3 vols. By the Author of “ The 
Scalp-Hunters,” “The Death Shot,” &. 

** A rattling historical novel of the G. P. R. James or Harrison Ainsworth type, 
marked by many episodes of an exciting and entertaining character.” —Academy. 
IRELAND’S DREAM. Dedicated without permission 

to Mr. Gladstone. By Captain E. D. Lyon. 2 vols. 

Ey ae here given of the probable results of Repeal is a very striking one.’’ 
—John Bull, 


GILBERT =F REETHORNE’S HERITAGE. By W. 

~A . ‘ 

“The oy niet developed, and the story is capitallytold. It discusses 

several Scottish ecclesiastical and political qnesti ” —Scotsman, 

CASTLE 6 BATHER. By Lady William Lennox. 
vol. is . 





a Sporting Novel. 





**One of the pleasantest and most sympathetic society tales that has lately 

appeared.”—Morning Post, 

The SPORT of CIRCUMSTANCES. By Louis E. 
ARMSTRONG. 33 6d. 

“The makings of an acceptable story......Will not fail to be appreciated.”— 

Athenewm. 

CAUGHT by the TIDE. By Alison L. Garland. 1 
vol., 38 6d. “* Slight, unpretentious, and readable.’”’—Morning Post. 

A NEST on a HILL. By John Dunning, M.A. 1 
vol., ls 6d. Dedicated by permission to the Earl of Chesterfield. 

“* Both landlords and tenants may learn much from this clever book.’’— 

Morning Post. 

LUCY CARTER. A Love-Story of Middle-Class Life. 
By Tuomas C. Junior. 33 6d, 1 vol. 

IN AT THE DEATH: By 
GEoRGE F. UNDERHILL. 1 vol., 63. 

A SWALLOW’S WING: a Tale of Pekin. By 
CuarLes Hannan. 1 vol., 3s 6d, 

BETTER DEAD. By J.M.Barrie. Atall Bookstalls. 

rice ls, 

“TIME.” Edited by Walter Sichel. The January 
Number contains:—1. Professor Edward Caird’s important Article on ‘‘ The 
Moral A:pect of Socialism.”—2. The First of a Series of Articles on “ Work 
and Workers,” being on *‘ Medical Employment for Ladies,’’ by Mrs. A. T. 
Vanderbilt: (1), Lady Doctors; (2), Lady Chemists and Druggists ; (3), Lady 
Nurses.—3. Kev. H. S. Fagan’s paper on “ The Cdipus at Cambridge.’’— 
4. Saccharine, by G. Ellis. Together with numerous other Articles by well- 
known Authors, ‘‘‘ Time’s’ Footsteps for the Month,” Critical Notices, an 
Article by the Editor on ‘‘ Thackeray’s Letters,” the Best Books of the Past 
Month, &c. 128 pp., large 8vo, 1s, 

SWAN SONNENSCHEIN, LOWREY, and CO., Paternoster Square. 

A A L A N ey 7 ae 
Edited by L. T. MEADE and ALICIA A. LEITH. 
CONTENTS OF THE JANUARY Number. 

Or CERTAIN WHITE Doves. Poem. By Ella Fuller Maitland, With Frontispiece 
from the Drawing by M. Ellen Edwards. 

A Gotpen Sitence. By John Strange Winter. 

In Winter. Poem. By = Macleod. Illustration by P. Nauen. 

NeieHsours. Chaps.7-8. By Mrs. Molesworth, Illustrated by M. Ellen Edwards. 

For THE New YEAR. Poem. By Frederic E. Weatherley. 

BALLADS OF aLL CoUNTRIES-—ROBIN HOOD AND THE Wipow’s Sons. Illustrated. 

Tue Lapy OF THE Forest. Serial Story. Chaps. 13. By L. T. Meade. Illustrated. 

Our ENGLISH SCHOOLS OF ART.—I, THr Roya AcapEMy. By J. Penderel 


Brodhurst. Iliustrated. 
On Musicat ANALysis. By C. Hubert Parry, Mus.Doc. Illustrated. 
Tue Story oF THE Key. By Geraldine Butt. Illustrated. 


ATALANTA SCHOLARSHIP.—JANE AUSTEN. 


By Miss Thackeray. 
EMPLOYMENT FOR GIRLS.—TrYPE-WRITING. 


By Ethel Comyns, 
&e., &e. 
London: Hatcuarps, 187 Piccadilly, W. 





Edited by Rev. W. ROBERTSON NICOLL, M.A. 
HE EXPOSITOR for JANUARY, commencing a New 
Volume, contains :— 

KrcHED PorTralIt OF Proressor A. B. Davipson. By H. Manesse. With 
Accompanying Sketch by Prof, W. G. Elmslie, M.A. 

ay ye OF MopERN ENGLISH Execssis. By Ven. Archdeacon F. W. 

‘arrar, D.D. 

THE Use or Mrtuic PHRASES BY THE OLD TESTAMENT WRITERS, By Rev. Prof. 
T. K. Cheyne, D.D., Canon of Rochester. 

THE PasToRAL EPIsTLES; OR, THE CLOSING LaABOURS OF THE APOSTLE PAUL. 
By Rev. Prof. F. Godet, D.D. 

Survey or Recent OLD TESTAMENT LITERATURE. By Rev. Prof. T. K. Cheyne, 
D.D., Canon of Rochester. 

Recent OLp TestaMENT Stupres nN America. By Rev. Prof. S. Ives Curtizs, 
D.D., Ph.D., Chicago. 

Price ls Monthly; or 12s per Annum, post-free. 
London: Hopper and StoveuTon, 27 Paternoster Row. 


COMMENCEMENT of a NEW VOLUME. 
Now ready, price 1s. 


SCRIBNER’S MAGAZINE. 


Contents ror JANUARY, 1888. 
DisPosiTion OF OnE S1DE oF A TouRNEY FieLp. Frontispiece. 
THE Man at Azgms.—I, (To be concluded in the February Number.) E. H. 
Blashfield and K. W. Blashfield. 
Our Leaver. OC. P. Cranch. 
First Harvests. Chapters 1-3. (To be cuntinued.) F. J. Stimson. 
Waite Epits. Thomas Builey Aldrich, 
MounicipaL Finance, Clayton C. Hall. 
CuristmaS KvE—GERMANY. Rennell Rodd. 
THE Great Prramip. Illustrated. Edward L. Wilson. 
NATURAL -ELECTION. In Three Parts, Part I. Illustrated. H.C. Bunner. 
A New Lieut on Batzac, Edward 3. Holden. 
Tue Port. Ubarles Edwin Markham. 
Tue Enp or THE Beainnina. Illustrated. George A. Hibbard. 
AMERICAN ANTIQUITIES. With a Full-Page Illustration. Andrew Lang, 
French TRAITS—INTELLIGENCE. W. C. Brownell. 


AT EvenineG. Graham R, Tomson. 
With Illustrations from Drawings by 





JAPANESE ART, ARTISTS, AND ARTISANS. 
a Japanese Artist. William Elliot Griffis 

Lirs Discrownep. E. Cavazza, 

A CHAPTER ON DREAMS. Robert Louis Stevenson. 


FREDERICK WARWE and CO., 15 Bedford Street, Strand. 
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RE-ISSUE OF 


~———aemey 


THE ENCYCLOPAZDIA BRITANNICA 


NINTH EDITION. 


In Monthly Volumes, in 4to, cloth, gilt top, 30s each; or bound in half-morocco, 


marbled edges, 36s. 





Volumes I. and II. now ready. 


Edinburgh: ADAM and CHARLES BLACK. 





Now ready, 1s, paper, 2s, cloth, 384 pp. 


THE LIBERAL YEAR-BOOK 
FOR 1888. 
Edited by E. A. JUDGES. 
Legal Notes edited by E. LEWIS THOMAS, 
M.A., LLM. 


With Special Contributions from Representative 

Liberals respecting the Chief Party Organisations. 

The best and most an aa Handbook for 
rals, 


Mr. GLapsTonE writes:—“I am strack both with 
the quantity and the quality of the information which 
it conveys. 

Sir W. Harcourt writes:—‘‘I am extremely glad 
to hear that there is to be another issue of the 
* Liberal Year-Book,’ which seems to me to be a pub- 
lication of great value and one which is likely to 
render substantial service to the Liberal cause.” 


Daily News :— Differs in character from others of 
similar kind, and is altogether a most valuable 
manual for those whose sympathies are with the 
Liberal cause.” 

Daily Chronicle :—“ A conspicuous success.” 


Pall Mall Gazette :—‘ A great deal of political in- 
formation conveniently brought together, which will 
be useful to everybody, whether Liberal or otherwise.” 


Spectator :—“ About the value and interest of the 
facts which are here collected there can be no doubt.” 


London: SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, and CO.; and 

the LIBERAL PUBLICATION DEPARTMENT 

(National Press Agency, Limited, 13 Whitefriars 
Street, E.C.) 





Price One Shilling, post-free. 
A LETTER TO THE REGISTRAR- 
GENERAL ON THE 


SPREAD OF CANCER IN 
ENGLAND, AND ITS 
CAUSE. 


By JOHN FRANCIS CHURCHILL, M.D. 


DAVID STOTT, 370 Oxford Street, W. 


JOSEPH GILLOTT’S 
STEEL PENS. 


PARIS, 1878. 





GOLD MEDAL, 


: li 
' 


‘eee 


eo 


**T consider it a very rich, delicious Cocoa. It is 
highly concentrated, and therefore economical as a 
family food. It isthe drink par excellence for children, 
and gives no trouble in making.” —W. H. R,STanLEy, 


-D. 








Legion of Honour, 1878; Royal Portuguese Knight- 
hood, 1883; Gold Medals, and other distinctions. 


X meee BRINSMEAD and SON’S 
PIANOS, 


From 35 Guineas upwards, 


18, 20, and 22 WIGMORE STREET, LONDON, W. 
, Lists free, 





THE 
| Fiala and LONDON 


AND 
GLOBE 
INSURANCE COMPANY. 
Established 1836, 
Total Invested Funds .....cccccccrseseerevees £7,324,084 


FIRE DEPARTMENT.—The magnitude of the 
Company’s business enables it to accept Insurances 
on the most favourable terms. 


LIFE DEPARTMENT.—All descriptions of Life 
Insurance and Annuities at moderate rates, 


The large Reversionary Bonus of 35s per cent. per 
annum on sums assured in the new Participating 
class has been declared at each valuation. Policies 
effected forthwith will participate for two full years’ 
payments in the division as at December 31st, 1888. 


THE NEW OONDITIONS OF ASSURANCE 
Give increased facilities for Residence, Travel, and 
Occupation.—Maintaining Policies in foree.—Reviving 
Lapsed Policies.—Prompt Payment of Claims, 

OFFICES. 
Liverpool, London, Manchester, Leeds, Bristol, Dublin, 
Glasgow, Edinburgh, Birmingham, and Newcastle, 

Fire Renewal Premiums falling due at Christmas 
should be paid within fifteen days therefrom. 

Prospectuses and Forms of Proposal for Fire and 
Life Insurance and Annuities may be obtained at the 
Company’s Offices, or from any of its Agents, 

Applications for Agencies invited. 


London Offices: Cornhill and Charing Cross. 





HGENIX FIRE OFFICE, Lombard 
Street, and Charing Cross, London. 


EstTABLISHED 1782. 


Insurances against Loss by Fire and Lightning 
effected in all parts of the World. 
Loss claims arranged with promptitude and liber- 


ality. 
WILLIAM OC. eAnAED } Joint 
FRANCIS B. MACDONALD, 5 Secretaries. 





EPPS ’S 
GRATEFUL—COMFORTING, 


Cc OC O A. 





The Birkbeck Building Society’s 
Receipts exceed Five Mi thong me 


H°o% to PURCHASE a HOUSE for 
- TWO GUINEAS PER MONTH, with im. 
mediate possession and no rent to pay.—Apply at the 
Office of the BIRKBECK BUILDING SOCIETY, 
OW to PURCHASE a PLOT of 
L LAND for FIVE SHILLINGS PER MONTH 
oto immediate Laayeerens — for building or 
gardening purposes.—. at the Offi 
BIRKBEOK REKHOLD LAND SOCIETY. ” 
The BIRKBECK ALMANAOCK, with full parti. 
culars, on application, 
FRANOIS RAVENSOROFT, Manager. 
Southampton Buildings, Chancery Lane. 
APPROACHING DIVISION of PROFITS. 





eo02 TILES OLD IRISH 
y¥ WHISKY is recommended by the Medical Pro. 
fessionin preference to French Brandy. They hold 
the largest stock of Whisky in the world. Supplied 
in casks and cases for home use and exportation, 
Quotations on application to DUNVILLE and CO., 
Limited, Royal Irish Distilleries, Belfast; or at their 
London Offices, 4 Beaufort Buildings, Strand, 
London, W.O. 


SPECTACLES. 


** Spectacles unsuited to the Sight frequently cause 
Blindness,” 

Mr. H. LAURANCE, OCULIST OPTIOIAN, la 
OLD BOND STREET, assisted by a qualified Medical 
Practitioner, scientifically adapts his Improved 
Spectacles to strengthen and assist the Weakest 
Sights. Pamphlet, “‘ The Eye in Health and Disease,” 
post-free, contains valuable suggestions to sufferers 
from defective vision. CITY BRANCH : 6 Poultry, E.C. 








OLLOWAY’S PILLS— 


INDIGESTION AND Liver CompLarnts.—Lovers 
of society and all addicted to the enjoyment of the 
table would do well to remember that the digestion 
cannot be longer seriously disordered without the 
derangement being perceptible on the countenance. 
These Pills prevent all unpl ti q' , they 
improve the appetite, and with the increase of desire 
for food, they augment the powers of digestion and 
assimilation in the stomach. Holloway’s Pills deal 
most satisfactorily with deranged or diseased con- 
ditions of the many organs engaged in extracting 
nourishment for our bodies from our various diets, 
The liver, stomach, bowels, and kidneys, with many 
minor parts, subserving the same end, readily bow to 
this treatment. 








vse LIEBIG 


COMPANY’S 





EXTRACT 
OF MEAT, 


*,® Ask for the COMPANY’S Extract, and see that it bears Justus Von 
Liebig’s Signature in Blue Ink across the Label. 
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CLERGY MUTUAL ASSURANCE SOCIETY. 


ESTABLISHED 1829, 


29 anv 3 THE SANCTUARY, WESTMINSTER, S.W. 
OPEN TO THE CLERGY AND THEIR LAY RELATIVES. 
NO AGENTS EMPLOYED AND NO COMMISSION PAID. 
TRUSTEES, 


ROHBISHOP of CANTERBURY. | The Right Rev. the LORD BISHOP of WINCHESTER. 
His Grace the ARC e Very Rev. the DEAN of YORK, 


Directors, 
CuairMaN—The Very Rev. the DEAN of WESTMINSTER. 
Deruty-CHairnman—The Hon. EDWARD W. DOUGLAS. 


HUGH LINDSAY Fae ior ag Esq. GEORGE T. SOTHERON ESTCOURT, Esq., M.A. 
The ARCHDEAOON of B Hon, and Rev. Canon GREY, M.A 
Rev. CHARLES M. HARVEY, M.A. 

The ARCHDEACON of LLANDAFF. 
Rev. Canon LONSDALE, M. 
The ARCHDEACON of NORFOLK, 
Rey. Canon PROTHERO, M.A. 
WILLIAM RIVINGTON, Esq 
ee. CHARLES J. ROBINSON, M.A. 

Dr. W. H. STONE, F.R.C. . 
Rev. J. Y. STRATTON, M. 
JOHN CHARLES THYNNE Esq., M.A. 
Rev. aan eto 


EY, M.A 

fev. RB. MILBURN BLARISTON, M.A. 
Ww. ov RT OW MAN, Esq., M.A. 
The DEAN of BRISTOL. 
Rev. J. M. BURN-MURDOCH, M.A. 
Rev. 0. L. LOVETT ww M.A. 
Hon. HAMILTON J. A “CURFE, » A. 
The “ARCHDEACON of DUR 
The DEAN of EXETER. 
Rev. GEORGE ELLER, M.A. 
Rey. Canon ELLISON, "M.A. The DEAN of 

Puyrsician—Dr, STONE. Actuarr—FRANK B. WYATT, Esq. 


FINANOIAL INFORMATION, June Ist, 1887, 





Accumulated Funds __... vis ose é ai “s “s er ove we =£3,349,535 
Ann neome ... a =u dee pa ie eco ace ast pe ~ 371,977 
Profits divided at Quinquennial Bonus, 1886 ___.., * aed oe mn 486,000 


The Society offers the following ay —1, Alias Security. 2. Economy of Management; no 
Agents being employed or Commission paid, 3. Low Rates of Premium and Liberal Surrender Values. 
4, Claims Paid immediately on Proof o: Title. 5 Freedom from Restriction as to Foreign Residence or 
Travel after Five Years’ Assurance. 6, No Shareholders ; all Profits being the ha gh 4 of the Assured. 
9, yi Profit arising from the exceptionally low Rate of Mortality proved beyond doubt to prevail amongst 
the Clergy. 





Annual Cost of an Assurance of £1,000, Annual Cost of an Assurance of £1,000. 
A 


NEW & POPULAR NOVELS. 
A BRETON MAIDEN. By a 


Frencnx Lapy, Author of “ Till My Wedding 
Day.”* 3 vols. 


BORN in the PURPLE. By 


MaxwELt Fox. 3 vols. 


A NEW FACE at the DOOR. 


By Jane StanteEy, Author of ‘‘ A Daughter of 
the Gods.” 2 vols. 


The SPORT of CHANCE. By 


Witiram Sarr. 3 vols. 


SWEET is TRUE LOVE. By 


KatHarineE Kina, Author of ‘* The Queen of the 
Regiment,” &c, 2 vols. 


A DOUBLE WEDDING. By 
the Author of “St, Olave’s,” &c. 3 vols. 


HURST and BLACESTT, Limited. 


Marcus” 





WARD’ S PUBLICA- 
TIONS. 











with full Profits. —————, Reduced Premium under Special C: ~ 

AGE, | £8. d. AGE, £3. d. 

25 20 1 8 25 14618 

30 23 3 4 30 18 10 10 

35 2610 0 35 21 42 

40 31 158 40 2417 6 

45 36 3 4 45 2819 2 

| 50 43.13 4 50 3419 2 











Copies of the 58th Annual Report, Prospectuses, Forms of Proposal, &c., may be obtained on application 
to the Office, 2 and 3 The SANCTUARY, Westminster, S.W. MATTHEW HODGSON, Secretary. 


WOOLDRIDGE’S 


FOR 


GOUT, RHEUMATISM, AND NEURALGIA. 


OF ALL CHEMISTS. 





TINCTURE 





DATURA TATULA, for Smoking and Inhalation. 
BEST REMEDY 
FOR ASTHMA, 


DIFFICULTY OF BREATHING, HAY-FEVER, &c. 


Cigars and Cigarettes—Boxes, 3s, 6s, 8s, and 15s. Tobacco—Tins, 2s 6d, 5s, 103, and 18s. For Non-Smokers, 
Pastilles and Powder for Burning and Inhalation, Tins, each containing a censer for burning, 2s 6d, 5s, and 10s, 


THE 





SAVORY and MOORE, London; and obtainable everywhere. 





IN CONSEQUENCE OF IMITATIONS OF 


LEA AND PERRINS’ 


SAUCE, 
Which are calculated to deceive the Public, 


LEA and PERRINS beg to draw attention to the fact that each Bottle of the Original and Genuine 
WORCESTERSHIRE SAUCE 
Bears their Autograph Signature, 
LEA and PERBINS. 


@@ Sold Wholesale by the Proprietors, Worcester; CROSSE and BLACKWELL, London; and Export 
Oilmen generally. Retail = Dealers in Sauces throughout the World. 





| POSSESSING ALL THE PROPERTIES OF THE FINEST ARROWROOT. 


BROWN & POLSON’S CORN FLOUR 


IS A HOUSEHOLD REQUISITE OF CONSTANT UTILITY, 
FOR THE SEES. THE FAMILY TABLE, AND THE — ROOM. 


COLDS 





WHO SUFFER FROM 


SHOULD NEVER BE WITHOUT 


ALL 
DUNBAR’S ALKARAM, 


D R. 
Or, Anti-Catarrh Smelling Bottle, 


Which, if used on the first symptoms of Cold, will at once arrest them; and even in Cases where a Cold has 
been neglected and become severe, will _— immediate relief, and often cure in one day. To open the bottle, 
dip the stopper into very hot water, and rub off the isinglass. Sold by all Chemists, 2s 9d a bottle.—Address, 
Dr, DUNBAR, care of Messrs, F. Newberry and Sons, 1 King Edward Street, Newgate Street, London, E,C, 








RANGES and LEMONS. A Picture- 
Book of Children’s Rhymes and Games, with 
Illustrations in Colours by T. Pym. Decorated boards, 
4to, 3s 6d. 
“Nothing can be more delightful.”—Saturday 
Review. 


KIPPING-TIME. Illustrated 

throughout in Colours, from Designs by T. Pym, 

of Children’s Pastimes, with Accompaniments of Old 
Rhymes. Decorated boards, 4to, 2s 6d. 

‘Our nursery songs and rhymes could not be more 
charmingly set than in these pages.”’—Pall Mall 
Gazette. 

- Cleverly desis , ned | and admirably coloured. One 
of the prettic st of picture-books for children.” 
Saturday Review. 

A T HOME AGAIN. Every page gay 

with tasteful, artistic, and brilliant designs. 
J. G Soweriy and THomas CRANE. Fancy 
bea ng, large 4te, 6s. 








WALTER CRANE’S COLOURED PICTURE. 
BOOKS, 


ROMANCE of the THREE R’S. 

A Series of most Original, Fanciful, and 

Humorous Designs, depicting a Child’s first start along 

the Royal Road to Learning. Penned and Pictured 

by WattTrr Crane. Characteristic binding, decorated 
in the Artist’s quaint style. Large 4to, 6s. 

** A Romance of the Three R’s” can also be had in 
three parts, each part in decorated boards, with 
fanciful binding. Large 4to, 23 6d. 

. Little Queen Anne and her Majesty’s Letters 


(patent). 
II, Pothooks and Perseverance; or, the A. B. C. 


rpent. 
Ill. Slate a and ig aera being the Adventures of 
Dick on a Desert Is land. 
** Should be to all youngsters a joy forever. One 
+> best things that Mr. Walter Crane has done.” 
—Globe. 





NEW VOLUME of the “ SPEEDWELL ” SERIES, 


ILVER and GOLDEN BELLS. 
A Daily Text-Book. By the Author of “ Bible 
Forget-Me-Nots.’’ Interspersed are 12 Full-P. 
Illustrations in sepia of famous Church and Cathedral 
Towers. The other pages are decorated with bells in 
= — gold. Cloth binding, stamped in silver and 
gold, Is 





NEW EDITION.—New Binding. 


PEEDWELL. A Bible Text-Book for 
Everybody. By the Author of “‘ Bible Forget- 
Me-Nots.” Every page decorated with Speedwell 
Flowers in colour. Cloth, l-, French morocco, 23s ; 
calf, inlaid and gilt, 3s. 


HRISTIAN NAMES and WHAT 
THEY MEAN. A Birthday-Book with over 
250 Familiar Christian Names, arranged as headings, 
alphabetically, with spaces below for autographs, 
The origin and meaning of every name, and selected 
poetry suitable to each, are given. 16mo,cloth, ls ; 
gilt edges, ls 3d. Saperior Edition, printed in gold 
and blue, cloth extra, gilt edges, 3s ; French morocco, 
gilt edges, 4s 6d. 


N Y DAILY PORTION. A Text-Book 
for the waistcoat-pocket, containing a suitable 
portion of Scripture for Each Day in the Year. Printed 

in ape and black, limp cloth, 6d ; limp French morocco, 

with tuck, gilt edges, ls, 


ARCUS WARD and CO., Limited, 
LONDON, BELFAST, and NEW YORK, 
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THE 


STORY OF CHARLES STRANGE, 


A New Illustrated Serial Story, 


By Mrs. HENRY WOOD, Author of “ EAST LYNNE,” 
COMMENCES IN 


THE ARGOSY FOR JANUARY, 


NOW READY. 
SIXPENCE MONTHLY. 





RICHARD BENTLEY and SON, 8 New Burlington Street, W. 





NOW READY. 


THE ARGOSY FOR JANUARY. 
Edited by CHARLES W. WOOD. 


ConTENTS. 


. The STORY of CHARLES STRANGE. By Mrs. Henry Woop, Author of 
“East Lynne.”’—Chap. 1. Early Days.—Chap. 2. Changes.—Chap. 3. Mr. 
Sergeant Stillingfar. Illustrated. 


. Professor MACFARREN, 

. STORIES from the STUDIOS: The FIVE Mr. FYTTONS. By S. E. Watter. 
. LETTERS from MAJORCA. By Cuartes W. Woon, F.R.G.S. With 7 Illustrations. 
. DREAMLAND. By Sypney Grey, 

. POOR AUNT DEB! 
. Mr. GORDON, SPECIALIST. By E. EpersHeim. 
. A SURPRISE. 


to 


By Jane Mason. 


aon nan» & 





SIXPENCE MONTHLY. 





RICHARD BENTLEY and SON, 8 New Burlington Street, W. 


NOTICE.—The PICTORIAL WORLD.—The Pro- 
prietors announce the Commencement of a New Serial 
Story in the first week in JANUARY, 1888, eniitled 
“BROKEN WINGS,” ly AVERY MAC- 
ALPINE, Author of ‘ Teresa Itasca,’ and other Stories. 
Illustrated throughout by the well-known Artist, W. J. 
HENNESSY, Sixpence Weekly. The “ Pictorial World”’ 
Publishing Offices, 149 Strand, W.C. 


CRAMER’S PIANOFORTES.—SPECIALITIES. 


—PIANETTE, full compass, check action, trichord treble, 25 to 26 guineas. 
£2 7s 6d to £2 123 6d per quarter on Three Years’ System. 


ALBERT PIANETTE, in Rosewood, Walnut, 


or Ebonised and Gilt Case, 35 to 40 guineas. £3 3s and £3 13s 6d per quarter on Three Years’ System. 


IRON-FRAMED MIGNON COTTAGE, in 


Walnut, Rosewood, or Ebonised and Gilt Case, 46 guineas, £4 43 per quarter on Three Years’ System. 


IRON-FRAMED UPRIGHT GRAND. 


_ Fan Model (registered), in all cases, 75 guineas. £7 7s per quarter on Three Years’ System. — 


CRAMER’S THREE YEARS’ SYSTEM, 


originated by them, imitated and advertised by many, is carried out on a thoroughly large and liberal 
scale only by themselves. Special terms if pald in one or two years, and, if required, this system ex- 
tended to sait the convenience of customers. Full particulars free on application. 


REGENT STREET, W.; MOORGATE STREET, E.C. 
READING CASES FOR THE SPECTATOR, 


Price 2s 6d each. 
CASES FOR BINDING, 


Price 2s 6d each. 
May be had by order through any Bookseller or Newsagent, or at the Office, 1 















































NOW READY. 

Price 3s 6d, post-free, 
SELECTIONS FROM THE SERMONS 
OF PADRE AGOSTINO DA 
MONTEFELTRO. 

WITH ENGRAVING. 
Translated from the Italian, 

Edited and Revised. 


With an Introductory Preface by 
CATHARINE MARY PHILLIMORE, 


The Italian newspaper L’Elettrico says; —« The 
sermons were listened to by an immense crowd of the 
working classes with such rapt attention that not a 
sound would be heard till he paused, and then a low 
murmur of ‘ Bene, bene!’ (‘ Good, good !’) would swell 
up like the sound of the sea from the vast multitude,” 





The CHURCH PRINTING COMPANY, 
11 Burleigh Street, Strand, 

M Furneaux Jordan on 
the Human Figure and 

Family Inheritance, in Charac- 

ter, Education, Morals, and 


Progress. 5s. 
“Remarkable and extremely interesting,”’— 
Scotsman, 


“ Witty and wise, clever in exposition, charming in 
style.”—Medical Press, 
“ Full of varied interest.””’—Mind. 


London: Kree@an Pav, TRENCH and Co. 





Twentieth Edition, post-free, One Shilling, 


R. WATTS on ASTHMA and 
BRONCHITIS. A Treatise on the only Success- 
ful Method of Dering these Diseases. By Rosrrt G, 
Warts, M.D., F.R.S.L., F.0.8. 
London: G. MrtcHELt and Co., Red Lion Court, 
= Street; and Simpxin and Co., Stationers’ Hal} 
jourt. 





Just ready, price 2s 6d. 


HE WESTMINSTER REVIEW, 
JANUARY, 1888 

FREE-TRADE IN BANKING. 

Dr. JOHNSON ON IRELAND. 

ADULTERATION OF FooOD AND THE REMEDY. 

MANXLAND. 

Count Cavour. 

SEVEN WEEKS IN AUSTRALIA. 

A Repty To Dr. INGRAM BY THE RiGut Hon, W. 

E. GLapsToNE, M.P. 

INDEPENDENT SECTION :— 

THE FISHERY QUESTION: 
View oF Ir. 

CoNTEMPORARY LITERATURE :— 
1. SCIENCE. 
2, Pouitics, 

TRAVELS. 

3. History AND BioGRAPHY,. 
4, BELLES LETTRES, 

. Home AFFAIRS. 


London: Trisner and Co., Ludgate Hill. 


OURNAL of MENTAL SCIENCE, 
JANUARY, 1888. Edited by D. Hacx Tuxr, 
M.D., and GrorGe H, Savace, M.D. Price 3s 6d. 
CONTENTS, 
Tue DistrRIBUTION OF LFAD IN THE BRaIns OF Two 
LeEap-Factory OPERATIVES DYING SUDDENLY. By 
A. Wynter Blyth, M.R.C.S, 
JETIOLOGY, PATHOLOGY, AND TREATMENT OF PUER- 
PERAL INSANITY. By A. Campbell Clark, M.D. 
Tue NevropatHic DIATHESIS, OR THE DIATHESIS 
OF THE DEGENERATE. ByG.T Revington, M.A. 
On HEMORRHAGES AND FALSE MEMBRANES WITHIN 
THE CEREBRAL SuBDURAL Space (PACHYMENIN- 
GITIs). By Joseph Wiglesworth, M.D. 
“Nor MORE THAN SEVEN CLEAR Days.’’—PRo- 
VISION FOR INDIGENT IDIOTS AND IMBECILES. 
REPORTS OF THE COMMISSIONERS IN LuNACY FOR 
ENGLAND, SCOTLAND, AND IRELAND. 
London: J. and A, CuurcHItL, New Burlington 
Street, W. 


2 SSSR PSS 


AN AMERICAN 


© 


Socrotogy, VoraGeEs AND 








JANUARY, 1888. Price 1s. 
Edited by CHARLOTTE M. YONGE. 
HE MONTHLY PACKET 


ConTENTS. 
BEECHCROFT AT ROCKSTONE. By the Editor. 
ANGELA: A SkETCH. By Alice Weber. Chap. 1. 
DacmMarR. By Helen Shipton. Chap. 7. 
THOUGHTS ON THE CONVERSION AND APOSTLESHIP 
or S. PavL. 
PREPARATION OF PraYER-Book LEssons.—JEWIsz 
Fasts. 
Snort Essays. By Elizabeth M. Sewell. , 
A GEORGIAN Princess. By the Author of ‘‘ Véra,” 
&. Part I. . : 
Papers ON Rome. By Rev. W. Jefferies Hille. 
ENGLISH MIRACLE-PLArs. By Alfred W. Pollard. 
An OLD-WoRLD LEGEND. By Mrs. Keir Moilliet. 
DEBATABLE GROUND, 

Subscription, 123 per annum, post-free. 
London: W. SmirH and Innes, 31 and 32 Bedford 





Wellington Street, Strand, 


Street, Strand, W.C. 
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THE NATIONAL REVIEW, 


JANUARY. 2s 6d, 
ConTENTS, 
ry’s Foreicn Poticy. By “Q 
Two VIEWS OF THE Noveuist. By Hugh E. Egerton. 
MERCANTILE IRELAND AND HoME-RULE, By a 


chant. 
Poet RXPERIENCES or Burearia, By T. W. 


Fe 
oun i AND ITs Causes. By James Mavor. 
Some Abuses 1N Pustic Speakinc. By E, 8. 
Norris, M.P. P 
Musictan. By Paul Sylvester. 

a Mataria. By E. Strachan Morgan, 

Tur Poor-Law AND THE CuurcH. By the Rev. 

is Fuller, M.A. 
quman ™” TaLmupIc Times. By Laly Magnus. 


Lorp SALISBU! 


THe PROTECTIONIST Faxiacy. By a Liberal 
nionist. 

poumnes at HoME AND ABROAD. 

CoRRESPONDENCE. 





London: W. H. ALLEN and Co.,13 Waterloo Place. 
ke 


’ 

BLACKWOOD'S MAGAZINE. 
No. 867, JANUARY, 1838, 2s 6d. 
ConTENTS. 

Mary STUART IN ScottayyD.—I. Jonn Knox anp 

Wit1am MaiTianp. By John Skelton, C.B, 

Tur WITHERED ARM. 

Joyce. Chaps. 33-36. 

Cxsar Boraia,—II. THE Duke or Romacna, ByM. 
Charles Yriarte. 

Sucu Pity as A Farrer Haru, 

Tur Last Strinc.—From the German of Gustav 
Hartwig. Translated by Sir Theodore Martin, 
K.0.B. 

Tus OLp SaLoon:—Tue Lire anp LETTERS OF 
CuaRLES DaRWIN.—PERSONAL REMEMBRANCES 
or §1R FREDERICK POLLOCK.—TROLLOPR’s ‘* WHAT 
I RemMeMBER.” — FritTH’s AUTOBIOGRAPHY AND 
REMINISCENCES. 

Tue Wak OFFICE: OutsipE DEPARTMENTS, 

So-caLLED Partriots. By Lex Rex. 

Ovr PROSPECTS. 


Wittiam Biackwoop and Scns, Edinburgh and 
London. 


Now ready, price 6d. 


ONGMAN’S MAGAZINE. 
No. 63, JANUARY. 
ConTENTS. 

Eve. By the Author of “‘ John Herring,” ‘‘ Mehalab,” 

&. Chaps, 18-22. 
Tur ANATOMY OF AcTING. By William Archer, 
STATEMENT OF GABRIEL Foot, Hiahwayman, By 

“no” 


Coguittes. By Augustus Manston. 

Tue UNEMPLOYED AND THE “* Donna” ry 1887, 1. 
By Miss Trench. 2. By the Editor, 

Rerugium Peccatorum. By E. N:sbit. 

Peter GRANT'S Wooing. By Mrz. Parr. 

OnE TRAVELLER REtTURNS.—{Concluded.) By David 
Christie Murray and Hevry Herman. 

AT THE SIGN OF THE Surp. By Andrew Lang. 


London: Lonemans, GREEN, and Co, 





JANUARY, price 61, 


NOW LEOD@] E. 
Corducted by R A. PROCTOR, 
ConTENTS, 
Tue Stream OF LIFE. 
Moon-LoreE anv Ecuipse SUPERSTITIONS, 
Tricks or MEMORY. 
Epison’s PHONOGRAPH. 
COLLISIONS AT SEA. 
MATERIAL OF THE UNIVERSE, 
AMATEUR PHOTOGRAPHIC EXHIBITION, 
Darwin’s Lire AND LETTERS, 
TRICK WITH PaPER Rivas, 
Tue Face or THE Sky For JANnvany, 1888, 
Ovr Wuist CoLumy. 
Our CuEss CoLumMN, 
&e., &e., &e. 
London: Lonamans, GREEN, and Co. 


Monthly, price 2s 64. 


HE CONTEMPORARY REVIEW. 
ConTENTS FOR JANUARY. 
An AvusTRALIAN Example. By Sir C, Gavan Duffy, 
<.C.M.G. 


Mr. Norman Lockyer’s MereoritE Turory. By 
Samuel Laing. 

THE WORKLESS, THE THRIFTLESS, AND THE WORTH- 
LESS. By the Author of ‘‘ Social Wreckage.”’ 

WELLS CATHEDRAL AND ITS DrFans.—I. By Dean 
Plumptre. 

“THe LORD WAS NOT IN THE EARTHQUAKE.” By 
Frances Power Cobbe. 

WELSH NaTioNnALity. By the Right Hon. G. Osborne 
Morzan, Q.C., M P. 

THE Valve OF THE INDIVIDUAL. By Vernon Lee. 

FREEDOM OF BEQuEST. By I. S, Leadam. 

Tue AGE OF THE PENnTATEUCH.—I. By the Dean of 
Pe erborough. 

Tue LiperaL Party AND ITS Prospects, By R. 
B. Haldane, M.P. 

IspistER & Co., Limited, 56 Ludgate Hill, London. 





Now ready, crown 8vo, cloth, price 2s 6d. 


APILEPSY. The Tonic Treatment of 
Epilepsy and Kindred Nervous Affections, By 
Walter TYRRELL, M,R.C.S. 


London; Triisner and Co., Ludgate Hill, 








RICHARD BENTLEY AND SON’S LIST. 


THE TEMPLE BAR MAGAZINE. 


ConTENts ror JANUARY, 1888, 
1. From MOOR ISLES. A New Serial} 7. WILLIAM POWELL FRITH, R.A. 


Story. By Jesste FoTHERGILL, Chaps, 1-3, 8. A PERSIAN PICTURE 
2. ADVICE to the GIRL of the PERIOD. 9. SOUVENIRS of an EGOIST. 


3. TWO BISHOPS of MANCHESTER. | 10, LOYALTY GEORGE. 
4. MATRIMONY. Chaps, 2630, 
5. The ROSE LILY. By Mre.Keunrr, | 11: STONEHENGE. 


12, The ROGUE. A New Serial Story. B 
6. A VERY OLD KISSING GAME. aA aS 





By Mrs. Parr. 





W. P. FRITH’S (R.A.) 
AUTOBIOGRAPHY AND REMINISCENCES. 


A THIRD EDITION of this Work is now to be obtained of all Booksellers and 
Libraries. In 2 vols. demy 8vo, with 2 Portraits, 303. 





“ Frith’s memoirs are the talk of the day.”—Vanity Fair. 


THOMAS ADOLPHUS TROLLOPE’S 
“WHAT I REMEMBE RB.” 
A SECOND EDITION, NOW READY, in 2 vols. demy 8yo0, with Portrait, 303. 

“There is not a dull page in the whole book.”— Record. 


THREE NEW NOVELS. 
ILLUSIONS. By Mrs. Muscrave, Author of ‘ Astraea.” 


In 3 vols. crown 8vo. 


WHITEPATCH: a Romance for Quiet People. 


vols. crown 8vo. 


An OLD MAN’S FAVOUR. 


“Dr. Edith Romney.” In 3 vols. crown 8vo. 








In 3 


By the Author of 





London: RICHARD BENTLEY and SON, New Burlington Street. 








PULPIT PORTRAITS BY HARRY FURNISS. 








The NEW YEAR’S NO. of the BRITISH WEEKLY 
(Jan. 6th) will be one of exceptional interest and attractive- 
ness. It will contain a Full-Page 


PORTRAIT OF CANON LIDDON, 
Preaching in St. Paul’s, drawn from Life by HARRY 
FURNISS, the famous Artist,—undoubtedly the most 
skilful, in his department, of living men. This will be the 
jist of a GALLERY OF PULPIT PORTRAITS, in 
which Mr. Furniss will sketch the leading Preachers of the 
day, each Drawing being accompanied by a Biographical 
Notice from the pen of the Editor of the “ Exposrror.” 
Each Portrait will be drawn from Life, engraved by Swain, 
and printed on fine paper, suitable for frame or portfolio. 





This Number will also contain the results of a 

CENSUS OF ATTENDANCE AT LONDON MISSION HALLS, 
taken November 27th, for the Proprietors of the “ Britisu 
WEEKLY,” completing the ‘‘ Religious Census of London,” 
which excited so much public attention last year. 

The BRITISH WEEKLY, price One Penny, every 
Friday, may be had at any Newsagent’s or Bookstall, or post- 
free for Six Months, 3s 3d; Twelve Months, 6s 6d. 

Now is the time to subscribe. 





“BRITISH WEEKLY” OFFICE, 27 PATERNOSTER ROW, LONDON, E.C. 
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MR. MURRAY’S LIST. 


Map and Illustrations, 2 vols. crown 8vo, 24s, 


EARLY ADVENTURES in PERSIA, 
SUSIANA, and BABYLONIA. Including a Residence among the 
Bakhtiyari and other Wild Tribes, By Sir Henry Layarp, G.O.B. 


Crown 8vo, 8 vols., 31s 6d. 


MAJOR LAWRENCE, F.L.S.: a Novel. 


By the Hon, Emrty Law ess, Author of * Hurrish.” 


Maps and Plans, crown 8vo, 12s, 


TOO LATE for GORDON and KHARTOUM. 


The Testimony of an Independant Eye-Witness of the Heroic Efforts for their 
Rescue and Relief. By A. MacDonaLp, 


Map and Frontispiece, crown 8vo, 12s. 


VIRGIL in ENGLISH VERSE.  Eclogues, 


and Aineid, Books I.-VI. By Lord Justice Sir CoarLEs Bowen. 
Post 8vo, 6s. 


LIFE and LABOUR;; or, Characteristics of 


em of ee and Genius, By Samvuet Suites, LL.D., Author of “ Self- 
elp,” &c. 

** Biography is by nature the most universally profitable, universally pleasant, 
of all things ; especially biography of distinguished individuals,”—OaRLYLE, 


Crown 8vo, 6s. 


WEALTH and WELFARE: an Examination 


of Recent Changes in the Production and Distribution of Wealth in the United 
Kingdom, and of the Effect of our National Trade Policy on the General 
Welfare of the Nation. By Hastrnas BERKELEY. 


Medium 8vo, 42s. 


DR. WM. SMITH’S DICTIONARY _ of 


CHRISTIAN BIOGRAPHY, LITERATURE, SEOTS, and DOCTRINES 
during the First Eight Centuries. Edited by Henry Wack, D.D, Vol. IV. 
(completing the Work). 

Post 8vo, 3s 6d. 


SERMONS and ADDRESSES to CHILDREN. 
Including the Beatitudes, the Faithful Nurse, &c, Bythelate Dean STANLEY, 
Post 8vo, 7s 6d. 


The STUDENT’S ENGLISH CHURCH 


HISTORY. THIRDPERIOD. From the Accession of the House of Hanover 
to the Present Time, 1717-1384, By G. G, Perry, M.A., Canon of Lincoln. 





A PURELY PERSONAL MATTER. By R. Corney 


GRAIN. 


The WAITING SUPPER. (Part I.) By Thomas 
Harpy, Author of “ Far From the Madding Crowd.”’ 


A COUNSEL of PERFECTION. (PartI.) By Lucas 
Matet, Author of ‘‘ Colonel Enderby’s Wife.” 


7. — and NORTH-WESTERN RAILWAY. 
t) . 


On a TOBOGAN. By Lady MacDonald. 


The ROYALIRISH CONSTABULARY. By Colonel 
R. Bruce, C.B. 


OYSTERS. By Professor Lloyd Morgan. 
See the New Year’s Number of MURRAY’S MAGAZINE. 


JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street. 


“PUT UP A PICTURE IN YOUR ROOM.”—Leien Hunt. 


THE AUTOTYPE FINE ART GALLERY, 


74 NEW OXFORD STREET. 


SPLENDID COPIES OF THE OLD AND MODERN MASTERS FROM 
ALL THE CELEBRATED GALLERIES OF EUROPE IN 
PERMANENT AUTOTYPE, 


Now publishing. 
GRAND AUTOTYPES of the PAINTINGS in the NATIONAL GALLERY, 
LONDON, and the ROYAL GALLERY, WINDSOR CASTLE, 
Catalogues on application. 


OoLD PARI §&. 
TEN ETCHINGS by C. MERYON, 
Reproduced on Copper by the Autogravure Process, 
Complete in elegant Portfolio, price Three Guineas, 


The ART of BARTOLOZZI. 100 Examples. See Prospectus, 
The LIBER STUDIORUM of J. M. W. TURNER, R.A. 

Copies of Reynolds, Gainsborough, Lawrence, and Rare Works from the Print- 
Roon, British Museum, 

Paintings, Drawings, &., carefully framed, 

An Illustrated Pamphlet, with Press notices, free per post. 

Fine Art Catalogue, pp, 124, price 6d, free per post. 


THE AUTOTYPE COMPANY. 





————e 


DR. SMILES’S NEW WORK. 


LIFE AND 


OR, 


Characteristics of Men of Industry, Culture, and Genius, 


LABOUR: 


Post 8vo, 6s, [Now ready, 





WORKS BY THE SAME AUTHOR. 
MEN of INVENTION and INDUSTRY. Post 8vo, 6s, 


JAMES NASMYTH, ENGINEER: an Autobiography. With 


Portrait and 90 Illustrations, post 8vo, 63, 


LIFE of GEORGE STEPHENSON. Large 8vo Edition, 


Illustrated, 21s ; Crown 8vo Edition, Iilustrated, 7s 6d ; Smaller Edition, wi 
Portrait, 28 6d." , : ition, with 


LIVES of the ENGINEERS. [Illustrated by 9 Steel Portraits 
and 342 Engravings on Wood. 5 vols., 7s 6d each. 


INDUSTRIAL BIOGRAPHY. Post 8vo, 6s, 


DUTY: with Examples of Courage, Patience, and Endurance, 
Post 8vo, 6s, 


SELF-HELP: with Examples of Conduct and Perseverance, 
Post 8vo, 63, 


CHARACTER: a Book of Noble Characteristics. Post 


8vo, 63. 
THRIFT: a Book of Domestic Counsel. Post 8vo, 6s. 


LIFE of a SCOTCH NATURALIST. With Portrait and 
Illustrations by George Reid, R.S.A. Post 8vo, 63. 


LIFE of ROBERT DICK. With Portrait etched by Rajon, 


and numerous Illustrations, mostly by the Author. Crown 8vo, 12s, 


JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Sireet. 


MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY 


(LIMITED), 


30 to 34 NEW OXFORD STREET, W.C.; 
281 REGENT STREET, W.; and 2 KING STREET, E.C. 


CHRISTMAS AND NEW YEAR 
PRESENTS AND PRIZES. 





I. 
A SUBSCRIPTION TO THE LIBRARY, 


From One Guinea per Annum, commencing at any date. 


I. 
STANDARD BOOKS, 
In Ornamental Bindings, carefully Bound by the best Workmen. 


Ill. 
WORKS OF THE POPULAR AUTHORS, 
In Sets or Separately ; in all kinds of Binding. 
LIST ON APPLICATION. 


Iv. 
SPECIAL LIST OF CHILDREN’S BOOKS, 


In Circulation and for Sale. 


ALL LISTS AND PROSPECTUSES POSTAGE FREE. 


MUDIEBS SELECT LIBRARY, 
NEW OXFORD STREET, LONDON. 





HE LADIES’ TREASURY for JANUARY, 1888, 
beginning a NEW VOLUME, is now ready, price 7d, and contains— 
A COLOURED FASHION PLATE of BALL COSTUMES; a DECORATIVE 
DESIGN for a PANEL in EMBROIDERY or PAINTING, “A 
BRANCH of LILAC,’’ PRINTED in COLOURS, 


Marble Rocks at Jubbulpore, Illus-| The Shelling of the Peas, 
trated. Royal Christening. 

Nizam of Hyderhabad, with | Latest Fashions, with Engravings. 
Portrait. Needlework Designs and Description. 
Wentworth Hall, How to Cut a Pattern of Bodice, illus- 

The Stately Tulip. trated. 
Our Journey to Jordan. Notes on Dressmaking and Millinery. 
Emin Pasha and H. W. Stanley, with | Cookery, Gardening, Chess. 

Portraits, Answers to Correspondents. 
Oh! the Cats, Puzzles, with Money Prizes for the 
The Year 1888, Best Solutions, 
Useful Information, 


London; BemRosE and Sons, 23 Old Bailey; and Derby. 
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SMITH, ELDER, & CO’S NEW BOOKS. 





«4 work absolutely indispensable to every well-furnished library.””—Times. 
NEW VOLUME OF “THE DICTIONARY OF NATIONAL BIOGRAPHY.” 
On January 5th, price 15s in cloth ; or, in half-morocco, marbled edges, 20s. 
Volume XIII. (CRAIK—DAMER), royal 8vo, of the 


DICTIONARY OF NATIONAL BIOGRAPHY. 
Edited by LESLIE STEPHEN. 


vi issued on March 26th, 1888, and further Volumes at intervals 
,seaainnenlehaieadaataatal of Three Months. 

. BSCRIBERS CAN ENTER THEIR NAMES WITH ANY 
INTENDING SU BOOKSELLER. 


—After December 31st, 1887, the price of each Volume of THE DIC- 
ee on NATIONAL BIOGRAPHY will be raised from 12s 6d to 15s in 
cloth, and from 18s to 2°s in half-morocco, This alteration in price is made necessary 
b the great excess of the cost of production above the original estimate. The error 
i the calculation may perhaps be considered pardonable by those who have examined 
the work with sufficient care to appreciate the labour involved in its accuracy and 
oper ie satiafe story to Subscribers to learn that now that nearly one-fourth of 
the Work has been published, and considerably more than one-fourth is in type, the 
Publishers have every reason to believe in the fulfilment of their original expectation 
that THE DICTIONARY OF NATIONAL BIOGRAPHY would be completed in 
about Fifty Volumes, 


IMPORTANT TO PUBLIC READERS, RECITERS, &c. 
Just published, crown 8yo, 4s 6d, 


MORE 7 > LEAVES: 
A Collection of Pieces for Public Reading. 
By EDWARD F. TURNER, 
Author of “' T, Leaves,” “Tantler’s Sister,’ &c. 


Just published, crown 8yo, 12s 6d. 


THE EARLY LIFE OF SAMUEL ROGERS. 


By P. W. CLAYDEN, 
Author of “ Samuel Sharpe, Ezyptologist and Translator of the Bible,” &c. 


“ This first instalment of the life of Rogers is fascinating reading in itself, and 
promises us greater pleasure in the future.’’—Times. 

“Mr. Clayden has in this volume enabled us for the first time to know what 
sort of a youth Samuel Rogers was.”—Doily News, 


NEW VOLUME OF THE 


POUKET EDITION OF W. M. THACKERAY’S WORKS. 


Now ready, price 1s 6d, in half-cloth; or 1s, in paper cover. 
THE FOUR GEORGES: AND THE ENGLISH 
HUMOURISTS OF THE EIGHTEENTH CENTURY. 
1 vol. 
*,* This Edition will be completed in February, 1888 ; it will comprise 27 Volumes. 
A list of the 25 volumes already issued will be sent on application. 


NEW STORY by the AUTHOR of “ DEMOS,” &c. 


NOTICE.—The CORNHILL MAGAZINE 
for JANUARY contains the First Part of a NEW 
SERIAL STORY, entitled A LIFE’S MORNING, by 
GEORGE GISSING, Author of “Demos,” “ Thyrza,” §e. 





Now ready (Sixpence), New Series, No. 55. 


THE CORNHILL MAGAZINE 


for JANUARY, containing, among other Articles of Interest :—‘‘ A 
LIFE’S MORNING.” Chaps. 1 and 2. By the AUTHOR of 


“ DEMOS,” ‘ THYRZA,”  &c.—‘*‘ EVOLUTION.” —*‘ CASS.” — 
‘OUR SMALL IGNORANCES.”—‘ A FINANCIAL OPERA- 
TION.” —‘‘ NOTES BY A NATURALIST.” — ‘‘ GRETNA 


GREEN;” &c. 


London: SMITH, ELDER, and CO., 15 Waterloo Place. 





THE FORTNIGHTLY REVIEW. 


For JANUARY. 
Edited by FRANK HARRIS. 


Tue Britisn Army.—III. By the Author of “Greater Britain.” 
Tue OLD ScHooL or CLASSICS AND THE New. By Professor Tyrrell. 
Lines. By Algernon Charles Swinburne, 
Rigut AND Wrong. By W.S. Lilly. 
Ek Huntina. By Sir Henry Pottinger, Bart. 
CHARLES Darwin. By F. W. H. Myers. 
THE PRESENT STATE OF THE NOVEL.—II. By George Saintsbury. 
Eorpt 1n 1888. By Colonel F. Duncan, M.P. 
Tue Hiauer Lire. By the Rev. J. Llewelyn Davies, 
THE Distress 1n LONDON :— 
I, Remepies. By Earl Compton. 
II, Ourpoor Reier. By Cardinal Manning. 


CHAPMAN and HALL, Limited, Henrietta Street, W.C. 





In 2 vols., richly illustrated, price 21s. 


WITNESSES FOR CHRIST, 
From the Fourth to the Thirteenth Century. 
A SEQUEL to BACKHOUSE and TYLOR’S “EARLY CHURCH HISTORY.” 

‘The volumes are rich in interest as they are full of facts, and many of the 
facts must be unfamiliar even to well-informed readers...... Many chapters almost 
fascinating that might have been intolerably dry.’”’—Times. 

** The work is worthy of much praise. It is a treasury, rich in exact knowledge 
of the history of Christianity, from which the general reader, as well as the student 
< divinity, may gather mo-t useful as well as curious information.’’— Westminster 

veview, 

“We must thank our authors for an excellent work.’’—Record. 


London: HAMILTON, ADAMS, and CO., 32 Paternoster Row. 





MACMILLAN «AND CO/’S_ LIST. 





NEW EDITION OF LORD TENNYSON’S WORKS. 


Messrs. MACMILLAN and OO. beg leave to announce that they have made 
arrangements to publish a New Collected Edition of the WORKS of Lord 
TENNYSON, under the title of THE LIBRARY EDITION. This Edition 
will be in Eight Volumes, Globe Svo, price Five Shillings each. A Volume will 
be issued Monthly from January to August, 1888. 


The Volames of THE LIBRARY EDITION will be published in the 
following order, and they will be sold separately :— 


EARLY POEMS. Vol. I. [January 2nd, 
EARLY POEMS. Vol. IL [February. 
IDYLLS of the KING. (March, 
The PRINCESS; and MAUD. [April. 
ENOCH ARDEN; and IN MEMORIAM. (May. 
BALLADS; and other Poems. [June 
QUEEN MARY; and HAROLD. [July. 
BECKET ; and other P lays. (August. 


By the EARL of SELBORNE. 


CHURCHES and TITHES, ANCIENT FACTS 


and FICTIONS concerning. By RouNDELL, Eart of Setzorne, Author of 
. A a of the Church of England against Disestablishment,” &c, Crown 
vo, 73 6d. 


SERMONS. By the Right Rev. James 


Fraser, D.D., Second Bishop of Manchester. In Two Volumes. I. Univer- 
sity and other Sermons. II. Parochial and other Sermons, Edited by the 
Rey. Joun W. Diactr, M.A. Orown 8vo, 6s each. 


SERMONS. By the late Rev. William 


Binntz, D.D., Professor of Church History, Free Church College, Aberdeen, 
Author of ‘‘ The Psalms: their History, Teachings, and Use.’”” Crown 8vo, 6s, 


FAITH and CONDUCT. An Essay on 


Verifiable Religion. Crown 8vo, 7s 6d. 


FROM WITHIN. By George Harwood, 


Author of “ Disestablishment,”’ “The Coming Democracy,” &c. Crown 8vo, 6s. 


THOUGHTS on REVELATION and LIFE. 


Being Selections from the Works of Canon WESTCOTT. Arranged and 
Edited by the Rev. STEPHEN PHILLips, M.A., Reader and Chaplain of Gray's 
Inn, Crown 8vo, 6s. 


APHORISMS. By John Morley. Being an 


Address delivered before the Edinburgh Philosophical Institution, November 
1lth, 1887, Globe 8vo, 1s 6d, 


The MAKERS of VENICE: Doges, 


Conquerors, Painters, and Men of Letters. By Mrs. OtrpHant, Author of 
“The Makers of Florence,” &c, With numerous Illustrations, medium 8vo, 21°, 


The LIFE of WILLIAM BARNES, Poet 


and Philologist. By his Daughter, Lucy Baxter (‘‘ Leader Scott ’’), Hon. 
Member of the Academy of Fine Arts, Florence, Author of “ A Nook in the 
Apennines,” Crown 8yo, 7s 6d. 

of Sir 


PERSONAL REMEMBRANCES 


FREDERICK POLLOCK, Second Baronet, sometime Queen’s Remembrancer. 
2 vols. Crown 8vo, 16s, 


NEW EDITION, THOROUGHLY REVISED. 


A SHORT HISTORY of the ENGLISH 


PEOPLE. By Joun Ricuarp GREEN, Honorary Fellow of Jesus College, 
Oxford. With Maps and Tables, Crown 8vo, 8s 6d. [127th Thousand. 


CICERO.—LIFE and SELECT LETTERS. 


After the Edition of A. Watson, M.A. Translated by G. E, Jeans, M.A.,. 
Fellow of Hertford College, Oxford, late Assistant-Master at Haileybury. 
Second Edition, Revised, Crown 8vo, 8s 6d. 


A TREATISE on ALGEBRA. By Charles 


Situ, M.A., Fellow and Tutor of Sidney Sussex College, Cambridge, Author 
of “ Elementary Algebra,’”’ ** Conic Sections,” “An Elementary Treatise on 
Solid Geometry,” &c. Crown 8vo, 7s 6d. 


BIBLE READINGS. Selected from the 


Pentateuch and the Book of Joshua, With Notes, By the Rev. J. A. Cross. 
Second Edition, Globe 8vo, 2s 6d. 





NEW BOOKS FOR’ CHILDREN. 


Mrs. MOLESWORTH’S NEW STORY-BOOK for CHILDREN. 


LITTLE MISS PEGGY. By Mrs. Moles- 


wortTH, Author of *‘Carrots,” ‘‘ The Cuckoo Clock,” ‘Us,’ ** Four Winds 
Farm,” &c, With Illustrations by Walter Crane. Crown 8vo, 4s 6d. 


PEOPLE’S EDITION of LEWIS CARROLL’S BOOKS. 


ALICE’S ADVENTURES in WONDERLAND. 


By Lewis CakRoLL. With all the Original Illustrations by Tenniel. Crown 
vO, 


THROUGH the LOOKING-GLASS, and 


WHAT ALICE FOUND THERE. By Lewis Carrott. With all the 
Original Illustrations by Tenniel. Crown 8vo, 2s 6d. 
*,* Also, both Books in One Volume. Crown 8vo, 4s 6d, 


MACMILLAN and CO., Bedford Street, London, W.C. 
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TRENCH, & CO’S LIST. 








2 NE X T 


WEE K. 


Crown 8vo, with Portrait, 6s. 


REMINISCENCES of WILLIAM 


Bishopsgate. Compiled by R. H. HADDEN, Curate of the Same. 


Crown 8 0, with Portrait, 5s. 


BENJAMIN FRANKLIN as a MAN of LETTERS. 


McMASTER, 


ROGERS, Rector of St. Botolph, 


By John Bach 


Large post 8vo, 12s. 
TRANSCRIPTS and STUDIES. By Edward Dowden, LL.D. 


Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. 


The WORLD to COME: Immortality a Physical Fact. 


By, Jovgph 


WILLIAM REYNOLDS, M.A.. Rector of 8S. Anne and Agnes with St. John Zachary, Gresham Street, City; Prebendary of St. Paul's Cathedral; A 
‘Phe Supernatural in Nature,” ‘‘ The Mystery of Miracles,” ‘‘ The Mystery of the Universe. 


we Crown 8vo, 6s. 






f “ Education and Educatora,’’ &c. 


RY: What It Is and How to Improve It. By David Kay, F.R.G.S., 
* With 68 Illustrations, demy 8vo. 


the ISLANDS. By W. A. Paton. 


NEW STORY by ROWLAND GREY. 


By VIRTUE of HIS OFFICE: a Novel. 


“In Sunny Switzerland” and “ Lindenblumen.” Crown 8vo, 6s. 


By Rowland Grey, Author of 


Crown 8vo, 3s 6d. 


INFANT HEALTH: the Physiology and Hygiene of Early Life. By 


H. PEROY DUNN, F.R.O.8., Assistant Ophthalmic Surgeon and Pathologist to the West London Hospital. 





NEW BOOKS. 


THE PARCHMENT LIBRARY. 
CHAUCER’S CANTERBURY TALES. 


Vol. I. The Prologue; The Knightes Tale; The Man of Lawes Tale; The 
Prioresses Tale ; The Olerkes Tale, 

Vol. II. Tale of Sir Thopas; The Monkes Tale ; The Nonne Prestes Tale ; The 
Pardoners Tale ; The Squires Tale; The a a ba Tale; The Seconde Nonnes 
Tale; The Chanors Yomans Tale; The Persones Prologe. 


Edited by ALFRED W. POLLARD. 
Elzevir 8vo, parchment or cloth, each 6s ; vellum, each 7s 6d. 


“The merits of this series of classics are so well known to book-lovers, that 
perhaps no further or higher recommendation is needed of this, the latest addition 
to it, than to say that in excellence of type and paper it is fully equal to its pre- 
decessors,”’—Spectator. 

* Chaucer in himself is good; Chaucer in this shape is exquisite.”—Scotsman. 


Large crown 8vo, 7s 6d. 


SHAKESPEARE, and other Lectures. By 


Grorce Dawson, M.A. Edited by Georae Sr. Crarr, F.G.8. 


Professor NEWMAN’S ESSAYS. 


MISCELLANIES. Vol. II.—Essays, Tracts, 


or Addresses, Moral and Religious, By F, W. Newman, Demy 8vo, 12s. 


Dr. GEORGE MACDONALD’S NEW STORY. 


HOME AGAIN. By George MacDonald, 


Author of “‘ Maicolm,’”’ “‘ Annals of a Quiet Neighbourhood,”’ &. Crown 8vo, 
with Frontispiece by H. M. Paget, 6s. 


The INTERNATIONAL SCIENTIFIC SERIES. 
Dedicated by Gracious Permission to her Majesty the Queen. 


INTERNATIONAL LAW. With Materials 


for a Code of International Law. By Leone Levi, Professor of Commercial 
Law in King’s College, and Doctor of Political Economy of the University of 
Tiabingen, &c. Crown 8vo, 5s. 


INTERNATIONAL SCIENTIFIC SERIES. 


ANIMAL MAGNETISM. By Alfred Binet 
and CHARLES Féné. Crown 8vo0, 5s. 


Demy 8vo, 10s 6d. 


The PREVENTION of CONSUMPTION: a 


Mode of Prevention founded on a New Theory of the Nature of the Tubercle- 
Bacillus. By C. CawpLer, Melbourne, Victoria. 

“It is quite refreshing to meet with so much originality, backed by such close 
cogency of reasoning and earnest interest in the subject......The prevention, and, 
we may add, the arrest in its earlier stages, of consumption, are handled ina 
masterly and rational manner.””—Saturday Review, 


Demy 4to, 15s. 


‘AXIAL POLARITY of MAN’S WORD- 


EMBODIED IDEAS, aid ITS TEACHINGS, By Artuor Youna. 





vols, demy 8vo, 24s. 


The ILIAD of HOMER, A ranslation 


(with Greek Text). By J. G. Corprry, British Resident at Hyderabad. 

_ ‘The Greek Text, printed face to face with his version, has made what is dis- 
tinctly the best blank-verse translation of the Iliad the most useful for students 
of all sorts and conditions.””"—Spectator. 

‘* Equally acceptable to the scholar who loves a translation, the beginner who 
requires one, aud the English reader who wishes to know something of Homer 
without acquiring Greek.””—Academy. 


Demy 8vo, with Portraits and Illustrations, 128, 


THOMAS A KEMPIS: Notes of a Visit to 


the Scenes in which his Life was Spent, with some Account of the Examina- 
tion of his Relics. By Francis Ricwarp Cruise, M.D. 

** Written bya loving and reverent hand......Very carefutly done, and the value 
of the book is greatly enhanced by the illustrations,’”’—Academy. 

“We have gone through the whole book with intense satisfaction. What he 
states he states very clearly aud distinctly. He does not slur over difticulties, 
but allows them, and does his best to explain them......The whole book is highly 
interesting, exceedingly instructive, and tends to light up an obscure page of 
Church history.’’—Tablet, 

Crown 8vo, 6s. 


WILLIAM LAUD, sometime Archbishop of 


Canterbury: a Study. By Arraur CuristorHer Benson, B.A., Assistant- 
Master at Eton College. With Portrait of the Archbishop, after the Painting 
by Vandyck, in Lambeth Palace. ‘ 


Feap. 8vo, 6d. 


LETTERS from KERRY. By a Lady. The 


above Letters are Reprinted, with Additions, from the Scotsman. 

‘* Gives so admirable a description of the Irish peasantry in Kerry, and especial] 
of their touching pliancy to influence of all kinds, good or evil, that it is well wort! 
=. — careful perusal, even without regard to its remarkable literary skill.” 
—Spectator. 

** Contains a most appreciative account of the matchless beauty of the county, 
of the charm of the people, and of their peculiarities of speech and manner...... 
These admirable letters should be made kuown in every English conatituency.”— 
St. James's Gazette. 

Cloth, 1s, 


ARE FOREIGN MISSIONS DOING ANY 


GOOD? An Inquiry into the Social Effects of Christian Missions. 


Small crown 8vo, 23. 


MATTER and ENERGY: Are There Two 


Real Things in the Physical Universe? Being an Examination of the Funda- 
mental Conceptions of Physical Science. By “ B. L. L.” 

“*By an argument which is well wortby of attention, he secks to show that all 
matter of which we have any knowlege, is merely a manifestation of energy, 
and, in fact, that matter is moribund, and energy ‘the real thing of the future.’ 
nice The little book is very readable,’’—Scotsman. 


Printed on nd OUR LADIE cover, small 4to, | 


LEVANA and ADIES of SORROW. 


By J.S. Dz Catvapos. With 7 Illustrations by M. Take, ’ 


The BALLAD of HADJI, and other Poems. 


By Ian Hamitton. 
Small crown 8vo, 3s 


FIRES of GREENWOOD. By Francis 


Prevost, Author of “ Melilot.” 





London: 1 PATERNOSTER SQUARE. 
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